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Off from Minneapolis” - 


Sen. Humphrey Goes to Washington 






Well, indirectly, yes—for the farmer, like everyone 
else, exchanges goods or services for the money from 
which he pays his bills. And, to pay his freight bill 
now, it takes far less of what he raises than it took in 
prewar years. 


Suppose that in 1939 a farmer sold just enough corn to 
pay the freight on one carload of corn from Chicago 
to New York. At 1948 prices he would have received 
enough for that same amount of corn to pay the freight 
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NOTE THESE EXAMPLES 


Almost without excep- 
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63% LESS 





charges on about twe and one-half carloads between 
the same points. 


This is just an example of the fact that, in relation to the 
price of other things, freight rates have been substan- 
tially lower than they were before the war. 


Railroads cannot continue to pay more for what they 
must buy—both goods and services—and get a great 
deal less, relatively, for what they have to sell. That is 
why they had to ask for increased freight rates. 


49% LESS 
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tion it takes less of what- eli 

ever you have to sell to 61 % LESS ay 42% LESS 
pay the average freight WHEAT 


bill than it took in 1939. 
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Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


How High Is Up? 





Pathfinder ~ 
Graham Patterson. Profits are tools 
of production, not a luxury. 


Our country is enjoying the 
greatest prosperity of all time. Na- 
tional income is more than $200 bil- 
lion; more people than ever before 
are gainfully employed; labor is earn- 
ing the highest wages in history; 
American industry is similarly pros- 
perous, 

But, strangely enough, industry’s 
share of our prosperity is criticized, 
despite the fact we cannot have high 
| employment, high wages, high tax re- 
| ceipts or national prosperity without 
| prosperous industry. There has been 
| talk of reinstating the excess profits 
| tax, to siphon off a large part of in- 

dustry’s profits. This could be killing 
| the goose that lays the golden egg. 
Are corporation profits actually 
| “too high” when they are in terms of 
| today’s inflated dollar? Corporation 
| profits for 1948 are expected to total, 
| after taxes, $20-billion. It is a record in 
| terms of dollars, but not in purchasing 
power. The cost of living has gone up 
for business the same as for anyone 
else. 


| 

Actually, business made less in 

1947 than in 1929—only 5.6¢ on each 

| dollar of sales in 1947 as compared 

| with 6.1¢ in 1929. 

| Last month Dr. Sumner Slichter 
of Harvard told a Congressional com- 

mittee that industry has overestimated 

| its profits in the last three years by 

| $16 billion. He stated that profits in 








1946 were actually only half what 
they were represented to be. And they 
were overstated by 51% in 1947 and 
by 25% in 1948. 

The reason is, he said, that most 
corporations count a rise in the cost 
of replacing inventories, plant and 
equipment as profit. “It is obviously 
ridiculous,” Dr. Slichter said, “to count 
a rise in costs as profits and yet most 
corporations do it and pay stiff taxes 
on the amounts so reported.” 


Another important consideration 
when evaluating business profits is the 
use to which those profits are put. 
They are not all used to pay dividends. 
In fact, a constantly decreasing share 
is going to stockholders. In 1939 divi- 
dends accounted for 76% of profits 
after taxes, but by 1947 the stock- 
holders’ share had dropped to 38%, 
and for 1948 dividends are estimated 
at about 36% of profits. 

As a result of this, it has become 
increasingly difficult for corporations 
to raise needed funds by floating se- 
curities; the millions of people whose 
savings ordinarily provide the money 
for industry to operate refuse to risk 
their savings without hope of adequate 
return, 

Therefore, it has become neces- 
sary for business to retain a con- 
stantly larger proportion of its earn- 
ings for expansion and to replace 
equipment and facilities that wear out 
or become obsolete. And these costs 
have been steadily rising. Tax laws 
permit depreciation allowances, but 
unfortunately these are based on orig- 
inal costs and actual replacement costs 
today may be two or three times as 
high. A building that cost $1 million 
in 1938 might cost as high as $2.5 
millions today because of higher con- 
struction costs. 


With a constantly growing popu- 
lation, demanding a constantly greater 
number of jobs and higher standard 
of living, America’s industry must be 
financially able to maintain and ex- 
pand its productive facilities. It can- 
not hope to accomplish this if in- 
vestors refuse to invest because of 
low returns on their money, and a 
great part of its earnings are drained 
off in excess profits taxation. As a 
wise farmer once said, “If you kill a 
heifer, you can have some veal, but 
if you want to be sure of a supply 
of milk, you’ve got to let the critter 
eat so it can grow.” 











YOU MUST AVOID 





IREASY 


IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 

LOOKING HAIR 






Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
must have a cleaner scalp. So use 
Krem!! It’s never been duplicated to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels greasy. And you'll 
like to feel Krem] working on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. It always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling SO CLEAN, 
Also excellent to lubricate a dry scal 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff flakes 
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USE OIL-O-MATIC’S DOLLAR-SAVING FUEL CONSERVATION 
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Cut fuel bills as much as 50 


SAVE MONEY NIGHT AND DAY 


Your Oil-O-Matic dealer will survey your home and show how to 


ENGINEERING. 
save heat, save fuel. 


consult the classified section of 
"Oil Burners" o 
factory at Bloomington, Illinois 


to the 


Dealer 


CALL YOUR OIL-O-MATIC DEALER 
For the name of your nearest Williams Oijl-O- 


your telephone directory under 


write 


Matic 
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HEATING SYSTEMS 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Deer Census: In “Death in Season” 
(Sports, Dec. 15) it is stated that there 
are 7 million deer in U.S. woods—far 
more than in Columbus’ time. 

How do you come to the conclusion 
that there are more deer now? Cer- 
tainly no census was taken of them then. 
There were more animal predators, but 
far fewer human predators; besides there 
was much more space for them to roam. 

Epitn L. St. Cyr, Red House, Nev. 


U.S. Forest Service and U.S. Wild- 
life Management Institute say a greater, 
more accessible food supply today is the 
answer. Primeval forests were too tall 
and too dense to provide obtainable food 
to support a deer population as big as 
today’s. Present forest growths are closer 
to ground, more easily available to wild- 
life. Also, more cleared acreage provides 
another source of food to encourage 
growth of deer population.—Ed. 


Draftee’s Gripes: Re “This is the 
‘New’ Army, Mr. Jones!” (Pathfinder, 
Dec. 29), Mr. Gerrity certainly presents 
a pretty picture, but it’s more fiction 
than fact. I would like to read the same 
article written by a recruit. I feel certain 
the picture would be somewhat more 
unpleasant. ... 

Like Pennise, Almekinder and Chan- 
tra, I also am a dumb recruit with five 
of my eight weeks of basic behind me. 
Maybe the seven other training centers 
do have “gentlemen-soldiers” who eat 
from homelike china, instead of “lunk- 
heads” who eat from sectionalized trays 
—but I believe Mr. Gerrity failed to visit 
Camp Chaffee, Ark. Any dumb recruit 
here would feel highly flattered to be re- 
ferred to as a “lunkhead.” We have be- 
come accustomed to more harsh names. 

We also had 71 articles of clothing 
worth $231.79 thrown at us, but as to the 


perfect fit—well, that’s just more propa- 
ganda. However, I suppose I’m rather 
lucky—I can manage to keep my shorts 
up by using a safety pin or two; | don’t 
lose my hands in oversized sleeves (just 
turn the cuffs up about two or three 
inches); my trousers are only about 4 
to 6 inches too large in the waist and 
when I pull my belt tight, I get that 
much-desired pleated effect. ... 

As for the 40-hour week, I would 
consider myself very fortunate to have 
no more than 12 hours of work each 
Gis es 

I am in no position to say about the 
other seven training centers, but at Camp 
Chaffee blind obedience to apparently 
senseless orders is definitely in, and 
“Move out, stupid!” has not been 
replaced. ... 

A Dues Recruit, Camp Chaffee, Ark. 


ee] was wondering why Patn- 
FINDER upholds slavery. . . . The whole 
military slavery setup is a product of hell. 
. . . Don’t try to give me the old Army 
“salve” of “preventing” war through a 
horde of military parasites. . .. 1 have 
been in the Army and know at least a 
little about it. Do you think a sane, nor- 
mal, peace-loving person would want to 
give his life to learning the art of 
killing. . . ? 

K. Clarence Ruicu, Meservey, Ia. 


Two Hundred Front Teeth: I 
thought you might be interested to know 
that George Rock, who sings All 1 Want 
for Christmas Is My Two Front Teeth 
(“Dental Carol,” Music, Dec. 29) on the 
Spike Jones recording, created his fal- 
setto voice during his grammar school 
days to fool the teacher, having her 
think a little girl was in the classroom, 
which consisted of all boys. 

As a sidelight to the history of the 
tune itself, I might add that the sheet 
music was sent to Mr. Ralph Wonders. 
company manager, last December while 
the troupe was playing in Chicago. In 
looking through his pockets for some 
notes, he picked the tune out and laid it 
on the piano during the rehearsal of the 
Coca Cola show. Spike Jones looked it 
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| Dinner’s on china. Camp Pickett Army draftees enjoy a homelike atmosphere. 
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over, and immediately had arrangements 
made for this very popular recording. It 
is one of the most sensational records 
from the sales standpoint that has hit the 
market in a long time. 

Jack Day, Hollywood, Cal. 


Spike Jones recently asked radio fans 
not to send him any more teeth. He’s got 
200 now, all sizes.—Ed. 


Farmers’ Freedom: I think you 
wrote “The Illfare State” (Along the 
American Way, Dec. 15) to see what 
reaction you could get. . . . The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington and 
the triple AAA committees are drifting 
more toward socialism every day; crop 
control, benefit payments, price supports, 
and what next are sure ways for the 
American farmer to lose his freedom 
of the right to run his own family farm 
the way he thinks best... . 

America was made great through its 
own efforts of free enterprise and hard 
work and not through the efforts of the 
Federal Government. . . . 

Russet B. Harris, Salem, N. J. 


Hoover Report: I am much inter- 
ested in “Will Hoover Report Count 
Now?” (Pathfinder, Dec. 15) and have 
great confidence in the character and 
statesmanship of Mr. Hoover, but I sus- 
pect he is in error at one point. I refer 
to his idea that larger salaries will give 
us more highly qualified men for our 
public offices. He implies that money 
will tempt a man to become a servant 
to his fellow men. If any man seeks the 
office of President for the money he can 
make out of it, isn’t it likely that he will 
use the office to “feather his nest”? Let 
us do some careful thinking here. 

Wituiam M. Carte, 29 Palms, Cal. 


Government needs many trained 
men now employed, *but cannot offer 
salaries equal to private pay.—Ed. 


Defense & Morality: America and 
the world can be thankful for men like 
Norbert Wiener, MIT scientist, whose 
conscience is a true guide for men of 
science and a light of hope for us all 
(Defense, Dec. 29). 

Da.uias Seevers, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


e @ No thoughtful citizen can fail to 
see the possibilities for stronger national 
defense in Secretary Forrestal’s establish- 
ment of the “weapons system evaluation 
group” (Defense, Dec. 29) to coordinate 
civilian scientific knowledge with that of 
the Armed Forces. And there is Norbert 
Wiener’s “draft-proof brain,” refusing 
the results of his research unless “used 
for the best interests of science and 
humanity.” 

You indicate that scientist Wiener 
may take defenseman Forrestal’s plan 
with “a grain of salt.” Is not Wiener’s 
statement that “I intend to act on what 
seems to me . . . the most reasonable 
basis” the surety for the meeting of the 
ideas of these two? 


Who would doubt’ the need for 
JANUARY 26, 1949 





Know-how makes them Better! 


Bigger! Softer! Safer! Smoother-riding! 
The New Kelly Super Flex takes the worry 
out of driving. 

Jammed city streets, fast parkway traf- 
fic, bumpy country lanes—you'll thrill to 
the way this revolutionary new Kelly holds 
the road. That extra soft Super Flex cush- 
ion of air literally swallows shock. And 
that Armorubber tread with hundreds of 





PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 55 YEARS! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


deep-cut cross slots in the tread ribs insure 
quick, sure straight-line stops when you 
step on the brakes. 

With most prices soaring, it’s a real 
break to know that dependable tire service 
costs you less per mile than ever before. 

Depend on Kellys for worry-free driv- 
ing. And go to your Kelly Dealer for 
expert tire service “know-how.” 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


road 





either? Let us be grateful for both: 
Defense—the watchdog of our land and 
Morality—the watchdog of our minds. 
“aan Tuomas G. Lowry, Philadelphia. 


YOU and‘ 


A “TRACKSIDE” 









Timely Piety: Thanks for your 
timely quote by Huston Thompson (Dec. 


Your Railroads 
. 29) that “every White House occupant 


b\ from President Wilson down has realized 
the importance of the daily habit of 
\)} REPORT FOR 1948 

\ 


prayer” ... Prayer is a mighty weapon 
and will do much to avert communism 





Virtually all the things you eat 
or wear or use, and the materials 
of which they are made, move 
to you—somewhere along the 
line—by rail. So here’s a “track- 
side” report of how your rail- 
roads did their job of serving 
you last year: 


1. Delivering the Goods. Every 
day in 1948 the railroads hauled 
an average of 12 tons of freight 
one mile for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States! 


2. Carrying People. Nearly two 
million people rode the railroads 
every day. That’s equivalent to 
carrying every man, woman, and 
child in the country on a trip of 
almost 300 miles during the year 


3. Improving Efficiency. Last 
year the average American freight 
train moved more tons of freight 
more miles per hour than ever be- 
: : ’ . s 
fore in American railroad history! 


4. Improving the Transportation 
“Factory.” In 1948 the railroads 
spent for improvements alone 
more than a billion dollars. That 
meant spending an average of 
three million dollars per day—for 
new streamlined passenger trains, 
new freight cars, and new, more 
efficient locomotives—for new 
track, signals, and shops to keep 
them rolling even more surely, 
more efficiently. 
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5. Paying Their Own Way. Rail- 
roads provide and maintain their 
roadway and equipment with rail- 
road dollars, not taxpayers’ dollars. 
In addition they pay about a bil- 
lion dollars a year in taxes. These 
taxes help support schools, roads, 
and the public safety and welfare. 
They are not spent for the special 
benefit of the railroads. 


For their services railroads received 
in 1948 an average of only about 
1% cents for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile. And for carrying 
a passenger one mile, they got far 
less than they got a quarter cen- 
tury ago—when wages and the 
prices of railroad materials and 
supplies were only half what they 
are now. 

To keep on making improve- 
ments in service, railroads must 
continue investing money in plants 
and facilities. To be able to do 
this they must make earnings in 
line with today’s increased costs. 
For only adequate earnings can 
justify the investment required to 
keep America’s railroads the most 
efficient, the most economical, and 
the safest mass transportation sys- 
tem in the world. 


* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR, pre- 
senting the world’s great musical shows. 
Every Monday evening over the ABC Net- 
work, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and 
Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 


OF 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


and war. We need more praying men 
and less “give ‘em hell.” Then we can 
have peace on earth. 

J. Atvin MitcuHe tt, Des Moines, Ia. 


Electoral Amendment: . . I was 
interested in what you had to say about 
my proposed amendment regarding elec- 
tions and also interested in your account 





Acme 
Sen. Lodge. His amendment would kill 
Electoral College. 


of the work on the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, inasmuch as I was 
the author of the bill in the Senate which 
set up that Commission. 

Henry Casot Lopce Jr., Beverly, 
Mass. 


See “A Better Way to Elect,” Path- 
finder Dec. 15, for the full story on the 
Lodge Amendment, which would abolish 
the Electoral College, but retain each 
state’s electoral votes, the number of 
which would equal its number of Sen- 
ators and Representatives. Electoral votes 
would be divided in exact ratio to total 
popular vote.—Ed. 


Make It Chlorine: I was personally 
interested in your Americana story “Aqua 
Impura” (Dec. 29), having all my life 
been a drinker of “chlorine cocktails,” 
as you call them. 

Philadelphia’s water for years has 
had its own peculiar taste because of the 
chlorinating purification it must undergo 
to make it safe to drink. We’re all used 
to that. But recently the flavor changed 
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from the old, familiar chlorine variety to 
something more conducive to real grimac- 
ing. 

Phenol, I understand, is the new 
offender. . . . We'll all be thankful if we 
can just get back to the old, familiar 
chlorine—which at the very least is the 
badge of a germ-free drink. 

Doris Dawson, Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania’s Sanitary Water Board 
and the New Jersey State Department 
of Health are probing for the source of 
the present phenolic content of Phila- 
delphia’s water. Chief suspect: waste ma- 
terial dumped into the Delaware river 
north of the city in New Jersey.—Ed. 


Nature Boy I: Your footnote to the 
review of Little Annie Oakley and Other 
Rugged People (Books, Dec. 1) and con- 
cerning Joe Knowles, who in 1913 spent 
61 days in the Maine woods equipped 
with only his wits and a loin cloth, re- 
minds me of that whole amazing story, 
well worth a retelling. 

Many others must recall it, too, be- 
cause it kept newspaper readers breath- 
less for his reports from the wilds 
(written on birchbark), explaining how 
he lived on roots and berries, caught 
fish, killed a bear to get a robe, and 
otherwise conducted himself to provide 
a circulation-increasing story for the pa- 
pers. When he returned to civilization 
he was of course the man of the hour, in 
spite of threats—which never came to 
anything—to expose him as a fake. Not 
only that, but he was signed to tour in 
vaudeville at a fabulous salary. 

JoHN KENNEDY, New York, N.Y. 


Knowles’s 1913 adventure was spon- 
sored by The Boston Post, whose circula- 
tion doubled during the stunt. In 1914, 
he plunged into the woods again for The 
San Francisco Examiner, but was out- 
headlined by the beginning of World 
War 1.—Ed. 


Shoot °Em: I have tried many ways 
of disposing of pigeons and starlings 
and other birds (Americana, Jan. 12). 
The following are a few suggestions: 

Have a tinner or carpenter barri- 
cade the places where they make their 
nests. Watch the time when the birds 
are about to settle down for the night 
and use any kind of noisemaker on a long 
pole or rag on the end of the pole to 
disturb them . . . until they leave and 
find a different place. Do not feed them 
around your home. 

The best method, I have found, is 
trapping or shooting by an expert marks- 
man. This, of course, would require ap- 
proval of the game warden. 

We have tried all these methods and 
the results seem fruitless. I feel this 
should be a governmental project. 

ANTHONY M. SAuER, superintendent, 
Cincinnati Workhouse, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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With Magic Circle Heat Of Pres- 
- surized Calrod® Units, You Enjoy 


Unequalled Safety, Economy And 
Reliability. Correct Water Tem- 
perature Maintained Automati- 
cally. Heavy-Duty Tank Stores 
Hot Water For As Long As Three 
Days Without Reheating! 


Hotpoint Gives 
You 10-Year 


Protection 
Plan! 


MODELS, ranging from 15 to 82 ga 
capacity. The table-top model is available” — 
in both 30- and 40-gal. capacities and is a 
matched unit of Hotpoint’s Electric Kitchen. 


ENSATIONAL is the word for 

Hotpoint's auto- 
matic electric water heater using 
the Magic Circle Heat of pressurized 
Calrod" Units. No other heater can 
match Hotpoint for safety, economy 
and dependability. 


ultra-modern 


Day and night, the new thermo- 
stat keeps water temperature ex- 
actly right automatically and prevents 
the waste of electricity. So efficient 
is the thick Fiberglas" insulation 
around the heavy tank that you 
actually can store hot water for 
three days without reheating! Be 
sure to see this great new home 
appliance at your Hotpoint dealer's. 


HOTPOINT INC. (A 
Electric Affiliate) 


Gre neral 


CHICAGO 


erybodys Pointing le 








What’s in the ecards 
for you in 1949? 





A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS YEAR, we hope. But just to make sure, let’s 
take a look ahead. Set-backs do happen—might happen to you. 

For instance, your house could burn or be damaged by windstorm. 
You could have an accident that would cost plenty for medical expenses 
and loss of income. Someone could be injured on your premises, sue 
you and collect damages that would sweep away your savings. Burglars 
could call on you. Or... ? 

You can’t foresee these troubles. But it’s possible to protect against 
them through insurance—to pay a little so as not to lose a lot. That’s 
what insurance is for! 

Let your Hartford agent or insurance broker show you how Hartford 
service and Hartford policies can be adapted to the needs of your 
family or business. ° 

Your Hartford agent is easy to reach. In over 5000 communities you 
can find him quickly by simply calling Western Union by number and 
asking for “Operator 25.” Do it today and feel secure in 1949. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you’ll do well with the Hartford 


















Quotes 


It’s great to be a teacher. You 
make so much money. My formula is: 
work hard, study your children, and 
listen to the radio at night. Don’t forget 
the latter. Last week I won $10,000 on the 
Take It or Leave It program.—Gladys E. 
Guinn, Washington, D. C., school teacher. 


What people want to hear is more 
dinner music on the air. At that time 
everything is horrible. Except for the 
news, the radio fare varies from soap 
opera to someone murdering his wife.— 
Louise Thompson, completing a 20-state 
tour surveying radio preferences. 


In 10,000 case histories of school 
children studying music, only three had 
delinquency records. The boy that learns 
to blow a horn won’t blow a _ safe.— 
William A. Mills, Music Teachers Na- 


tional Association. 


In London I heard the House of 
Commons discussing the nationalization 
of the steel industry. We may have to 





International 


St. George. Her dragon was socialism. 


consider the same question here in the 
next five years—though I deplore it.— 
Rep. Katharine St. George (R.-N.Y.). 


The Senate should at least change 
its rules to allow 90% of its members to 
force a vote any time. It is not fair to 
leave the country at the mercy of a hung 
jury.—Sen. Arthur Vandenberg (R.- 
Mich.). 


Big time college football is on its 
way out. In 10 or 15 years it will be 
in about the same position as college 
basketball is now.—Rev. Robert A. Par- 
sons, S. J., athletic director, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. 


Frank Sinatra is the luckiest devil 
I know. His second oil well in the Wyom- 
ing Skull Creek has come through fine, 
and has been dubbed “Crooner No. 2” by 
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the field workers.—Mathew 
radio commentator. 


Warren, 


Smugness can put an iron curtain 
around all of us as effectively as govern- 
ment can. The ignorance that I think is 
the most dangerous is our own.—Asso- 
ciate Justice Robert H. Jackson, U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

Calling a man a “screwball” in 
Maryland is no worse than calling him 
a “souphead” in New Jersey. Legally, 
the word “screwball” does not connote 
opprobrium or reprehensibility—Judge 
Edward S. Delaplaine, Maryland Court 
of Appeals. 


The word seems to have come down 
from Moscow to keep me off the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities.—Rep. 


John Rankin, (D.-Miss.). 
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Rankin. His woes were made in Moscow. 


I fear we are losing democracy by 
default as a result of the relatively light 
vote in the November election. In 1896, 
83 out of every 100 eligible voters went 
to the polls. In 1948, only 50.—Jennings 
Randolph, Capital Airlines executive. 


The colleges ought to leave Demos- 
thenes in Greece and teach our young 
people how to speak distinctly, enunciate 
and pronounce clearly.—Dr. Paul Doug- 
lass, president, American University. 


By 1952, I hope to be retired in a 
cabin in the woods.—Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 


More and more dollars are going 
into houses, automobiles, television sets 
and other things in short supply, and 
fewer dollars are available for food.— 
John A. Hartford, president, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


Even sudden peace could be de- 
flationary—that is, agreement with the 


Russians would mean less armament and - 


it would be difficult to make the adjust- 
ment quickly—Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, 
chairman, President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 
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‘Both Wags 
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ing smoking yea crimp cut Prince 
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For rich-tas + tobacco tobacco. 
there’s poche? largest-selling smoking 
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/ FIND REAL 
SMOKING COMFORT /N 
A PIPEFUL OF PA-AND 
THE NEW HUMIDOR. TOP 
SURE KEEPS PA. M/LD 
AND RICH-TASTING-/ 


“You can’t beat P.A. for rich-tasting 
smoking comfort,” says John Burks. 
“P.A. smokes mild and cool — cool 
right down to the bottom of the bowl.” 


The New 
Humidor Top 

Locks m 
freshness 


and flavor 


THAN ANY OTHE 


PA's NEW 
HUMIDOR, TOP IS GREAT. 
/ FIND THAT CRIMP 
CUT PA. STAYS FRESH <— 
AND TASTY, AND ROLLS UP } 
FAST AND EASY INTO _X&& 
MILD CIGARETTES 


“Crimp cut Prince Albert is great 
‘makin’s,’” says Fred Eisner. “P.A. 
shapes up fast into neat cigarettes 
that are extra-tasty, extra-mild.” 
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a ~ 
K. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carclina 
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“freedom from physical disease or pain” 
This is how dictionaries define health. As a freedom. A 
freedom which following generations may come to accept 
as natural and right. 


Working for this freedom, NOW, is a mighty team. The 
U. S. Army Medical Department. Their knowledge is 
ever on the increase... their vision is unlimited... 
their responsibilities are great. 


As they search for potent weapons against disease—to 
keep the health of the Army and Air Force fast-expanding 


YOUE Sih FREEDOM 


@, 








PR 


os 


personnel at its all-time high—YOU, and your children, 
benefit in turn. 


BUT— expansion of the services means MORE re- 
sponsibilities for this team. Each new soldier or 
airman is another reason why new members are vitally, 
urgently needed. 


There is no greater cause than the 5th Freedom ...no 
worthier challenge for qualified doctors, dentists, veter- 
inarians, nurses, allied scientists. For details, write today 
to the Surgeon General, U.S. Army Medical Department, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


U.S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 
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The Cover. On Dec. 17, Min- 
nesota’s new Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, his wife and four children 
waved good-bye to Minneapolis be- 
fore boarding the train for Wash- 
ington, D.C. Missing in action, how- 
ever, was the face of Bobby Hum- 
phrey, 4. It was blocked out uninten- 
tionally by a big bag of toys swing- 
ing on sister Nancy’s arm. 

In the picture above, taken after 
arrival, Bobby posed with Sandy 
who came East by special crate. 
What has happened so far to the 
Humphreys in Washington is told on 
page 28. 

rr: Fr ® 


Next Issue. The finger of des- 
tiny points to the “litthke man from 
Missouri” as one of the few U.S. 
Presidents to have a profound influ- 
ence on world history. To under- 
stand his new position in world af- 
fairs one must answer these ques- 
tions: What has happened to U.S. 
foreign policy since FDR’s wartime 
policy collapsed? Where is our pol- 
icy heading today? Are too many 
cooks spoiling the broth? What ef- 
fect will Secretary Marshall’s resig- 
nation have on U.S.-Soviet relations? 
The answers will appear in M. K. 
Wisehart’s article, Wanted: One For- 
eign Policy, Feb. 9. 
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Troubled with 


DEAFNESS? 


—then you'll be 
thrilled with the new 
revolutionary Zenith 
“75” Radionic Hear- 
ing Aid.t You can or- 
der it by mail without 
risking a penny. Let 
a 10-Day Trial* at 
home, at church, at 
business, prove it’s 
the finest hearing aid you can buy regard- 
less of price. Saves you over $100.00. 


HEAR BETTER 
or Pay Nothing 


Light, compact single unit. Costs less than 
a cent an hour for battery consumption. 
Comes ready to wear. Accepted by the 
Council on Physical Medicine, American 
Medical Association. Mail coupon below. 
Let a 10-Day Money-Back Trial prove 
that this amazing, new, ready-to-wear 
hearing aid can bring you the joy and 
happiness it has brought to thousands 
of others. 


*Trial offer available on direct sales by Zenith 
Radio Corporation or its subsidiaries. 





Look only to your doctor for 
advice on your ears and hearing, 


ENITH 





NEW RADIONIC 


HEARING AID 


t® 
Makers of the World-Famous Zenith Radios. 


----MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ---- 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. P159 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill. 

I enclose check or money order for $75* for 
one Zenith ‘*75"" Hearing Aid. Unless I am 
completely satisfied and find the Zenith “ag 
superior to any other hearing aid, I may return 
it within ten days of receipt and get my money 

back in full. 
*Plus tax of $1.50 if delivery is made in Illinois 
or Iowa. 
Please send details of convenient time pay- 
ment plans, and free descriptive literature. 
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Exochet a PULAR 


RIPPLE AFGHAN 


STARTING KIT ONLY $1.00 


a4 
BUY MORE YARN AS NEEDED _3 


KE FOR LESS WITH 
HERRSCHNERS 
YARN 


KIT CONTAINS 
10 SKEINS 
iToleb/Ame 101 43 
WOOL YARN 

CROCHET HOOK 

INSTRUCTIONS 


N Le 


POST 
PAID al 


No. 219-Have the fun of creating with your crochet hook, 
this popular Ripple Afghan, the blending of the warm colors 
makes it most appecling. Begin at once for just $1.00, buy 
additional yarn when necessary. Kit contains ten 40 yd. 
skeins of Herrschner's soft, 100% Worsted Wool Yarn in 
shades of Reds and Rose, or Browns and Yellows. Also 
Correct Crochet Hook ond complete instructions. 100% 
satisfaction or your money back Order by number, and 
specify choice of colors, begin at once. 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO. 
33 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO ILL 
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Under The Dome 
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the party aim to strip much of his influence in U.S. foreign policy 
from former committee chairman Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan. The 
reason: High-ranking Democrats, from the White House down, wanted to 
repay Vandenberg for his scorching criticism of the President's 
Vinson-to-—Moscow plan last October. 


a ieee 


from his job as chief of the U.S. delegation to the United Nations, 
the President is still insisting that Dulles stay on the job. 


THE PRESIDENT'S CHIEF REASON FOR PUSHING JAMES E. WEBB into the under-secre-— 


taryship of the State Department from his old job as director of the 
Bureau of the Budget was his conviction that Webb is the one man who 
can reorganize the sprawling State Department. Secretary Acheson, who 
will spend more time in Washington than Secretary Marshall did, will 
be almost solely a policy man. Webb will be in complete charge of 
streamlining the department. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT IS PREPARING ECONOMIC PRESSURE for Japan. Dissatisfied 
with Nipponese efforts to rehabilitate themselves, U.S. members of the 
Far Eastern Commission are urging the cancellation of some $500 mil- 


lion in recovery funds on the basis that Japan isn't trying hard | 
enough. 


LEON KEYSERLING, WHITE HOUSE ECONOMIC ADVISER, has about replaced Edwin G. 
Nourse, chairman of the President's Council of Economic Advisers, as 
top man in guiding the Administration's fiscal and economic policies. 
The President, and some of his other aides, were frankly fed up with 
Nourse's fence-straddling between industry's programs and the new 
"fair deal" economic theories. 


ANY UPWARD REVISION OF THE FEDERAL INCOME TAX RATES will be slow to come. 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee Walter F. George of Georgia 
has declared that his committee will not consider any new tax bill 
until the President's $42 billion budget has been thoroughly combed 


for excess demands and new revenue needs are clarified. 


Even the few loyal Democrats who might go along with his proposal know 
that the Government couldn't build smelters and rolling mills in less 
than four years-—-far too distant to solve current steel shortages. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S MILITARY BUDGET may be upset. Sen. Elmer Thomas of Okla- 
homa, expected chairman of the Appropriation Committee's military sub- 
committee, takes a dim view on splitting Truman's $14 billion request 
equally among Army, Navy and Air Force. Thomas thinks that the Air 
Force will do most of the fighting in any future war and should get 
the lion's share of the money. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY CHAIRMAN REP. HUGH D. SCOTT JR. of Pennsylvania will probably 
retain his job when party chieftains meet Jan. 26 in Omaha, Nebr. 
Handpicked by New York's Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Scott's backers now 


figure that no more than a dozen of the National committee will vote 
to oust him. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S 75¢-MINIMUM WAGE REQUEST is in for tough sledding. A tight 
bloc of Southern Democrats are prepared to join Republican opponents 
to the measure in an effort to defeat it. The Southerners, insisting 
that a 75¢ minimum would wreck low cost-of-living areas in the South, 
will try to hold the rise from 40¢ an hour to 55¢ an hour. 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST BUGS IN REVAMPING THE TAFT—HARTLEY LABOR ACT is what to do 
with railway unions. Government labor experts are convinced that the 
Railway Labor Act is too puny, but both railroad operators and railway 
unions are fighting proposals to put them under the revised Labor- 
Management Act or under the Labor Department. 
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Wide World 


Great day. His country and the world waited for a happy quarterback to call the signals for Term II. (SEE: Inauguration) 


The Inauguration 


President's oath-taking ceremony 
equals, in pomp and circum- 
stance, the king-size task ahead 


This week Term II began for the 
nation’s first $100,000-a-year President. 

His salary boosted (from $75,000) 
by the first law of the 8lst Congress, his 
program already threatened by divisions 
within that Congress, modest Harry S. 
Truman of Missouri would begin his sec- 
ond four years with an inaugural ex- 
travaganza which out-glittered,  out- 
glamored and out-gushed anything in 
U.S. history. 

What the salty-tongued Truman said 
about it privately to his cronies only they 
knew, but outwardly he made the best of 
it. Dutifully he prepared to watch the 
three-hour parade pass_the White House, 
dutifully attend the balls, receptions and 
parties, dutifully shake the thousands 
of outstretched hands which barred his 
every step. Accompanied by Mrs. Truman 
and daughter Margaret (each of whom 
ordered five new ensembles for inaugura- 
tion festivities), he spent a week in the 
most exacting role a President can as- 
sume: living symbol of the nation. 

For that week, what his fellow- 
Americans wanted from Harry Truman 
was a good show. With unfailing good 
humor and his usual big grin, he was 
ready to give it to them. 

Be Good, Harry. And he had the 
opportunity to speak directly to the coun- 
try’s heart, striking the note of profound 
humility which he can touch in moments 
of solemn emotion. As he takes the oath 
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of office, standing on the elaborate plat- 
form in front of the Capitol, built—but 
not used—by the Republicans, Harry 
Truman becomes once again the quietly 
earnest man whose aged mother used to 
tell him, “You be good, Harry.” And the 
hope in the sea of faces filling Capitol 
Plaza must be the guide and mainstay of 
his purpose in the years ahead. For those 
years Truman could promise peace—if 
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V.P. Barkley would help “the boss” win 
Capitol Hill’s O.K. (SEE: Inauguration) 


peace can be secured—and prosperity, 
insofar as legislative and administrative 
policies can guarantee it. Humbly he 
could pledge his best, calling on country 
and Congress to help him out. Then, the 
oath taken, the ceremony completed, the 
traditions of the republic once more re- 
affirmed, the 32nd President would return 
to downtown Washington and the dizzy 
inaugural whirl. 

Promises & Men. Behind him on 
the Hill, Harry Truman knew, were the 
men who will make or break his program, 
the men who will have the final say on 
whether his record is judged success or 
failure when he finally leaves office. He 
knew his promises would be only as good 
as Congress makes them, his hopes only 
as bright as Congress will permit. 

To help him in the Senate he would 
have shrewd Vice-President Alben Bark- 
ley and Senate Secretary Leslie Biffle; 
in the House, Speaker Sam Rayburn. If 
years of popularity and legislative ex- 
perience could do the trick, these three 
and their lieutenants would suffice. 

But the problem for Harry Truman 
was more complex than that as he began 
his elected term. No matter how capable 
the leadership in Congress, the job could 
not be done without real leadership from 
him. Somehow he would have to hold to- 
gether the discordant elements of his 
party, and not only propose a program 
but work it out with patient care. In his 
own Executive Department he would have 
to button up the loose ends, get things 
moving with smooth efficiency if he 
wanted ‘to achieve his objectives. 

Already Truman had started to re- 
model the Cabinet, naming Dean Acheson 
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Secretary of State to succeed George C. 
Marshall, and Budget Director James 
Webb to succeed Robert E. Lovett as 
Undersecretary. Rumor said roly-poly In- 
terior Secretary Julius A. Krug soon 
might also go, yielding his post to Under- 
secretary Oscar L. Chapman. And, al- 
though Defense Secretary James V. For- 
restal announced happily that he would 
stay on for a while, other new faces might 
move in in the weeks ahead. 

Harry Truman wanted a second term 
and, because a majority of the American 
people endorsed the desire, he had it. 
Now it was up to him to call the plays. 
His own nation and the world waited for 
him to begin. 


Man Gets Job 


The tall man with the suave voice 
and the crisply, tip-tilted moustache had 
been around the State Department long 
enough so that chairman Tom Connally 





(Tex.) automatically welcomed him to a 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
hearing as “Mr. Undersecretary.” 
But 55-year-old Dean Gooderham 


Acheson was going to exchange this title 
for another, universally coveted but sel- 
dom won by undersecretaries. His Senate 
approval conceded, Acheson was about to 
cap his 61% years of State Department 
service by succeeding aging, ailing 
George C. Marshall. 

Stay Tough. Both the new Secre- 
tary and his boss in the White House 
were quick to emphasize that the change- 
over would not mean a change in U.S. 
policy toward Russia. The President an- 
grily denounced dope stories that the 
shift to Acheson meant a shift away from 
stay-tough, toward get-soft. Acheson him- 
self also hit back sharply at soft policy 
predictors. 

“The things I read about myself as 
an appeaser,” he told the Senate com- 
mittee drily, “seem so incredible that I 
can’t believe that even disinterested ma- 
levolence could think them up.” 
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To prove his long-standing opposi- 
tion to dictatorship, Acheson delved into 
the record, came up with chapter-and- 
verse quotations from his speeches (many 
of the more recent ones pointedly critical 
of Russia) since 1939. To yet another 
touchy question—would he continue pres- 
ent efforts to drive subversives out of the 
State Department?—he said flatly: “Of 
course I will.” 

Although some committee members 
seemed hesitant to cross-examine him too 
closely, Connally and ranking Republi- 
can Arthur H. Vandenberg ( Mich.) aired 
the major charges against Acheson and 
invited him to explode them. Frankly and 
sometimes with an edge of well-bred an- 
ger in his voice, the Secretary explained: 

Hiss and Hiss. Contrary to testi- 
mony given house spy probers by former 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. 
Berle Jr., Acheson said he never had em- 
ployed Alger Hiss as an assistant. His 
assistant was Alger’s -brother, Donald, 


whose loyalty he had never doubted. Both 
had been and still were his good friends. 

Atty. Acheson. For many years, 
Acheson said, he had belonged to the 
Washington law firm of Covington, Bur- 
ling, Rublee, Acheson & Shorb. Each 
time he left private life to serve the Gov- 
ernment (as Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury, 1933; Assistant Secretary of State, 
1941-45; Undersecretary of State, 1945— 
47) he severed his connections with the 
firm. He was not a member during the 
time the firm handled loan negotiations 
for the Polish government from 1945 to 
early 1947, nor was he a member when 
it handled tax litigation for the Arabian- 
American Oil Co. Now he would again 
free himself of any obligation to the firm. 

For smooth Dean Acheson, whose 
principal job as Assistant Secretary from 
1941 to 1945 had been to keep depart- 
ment irons hot on Capitol Hill, the Senate 
hearing was old, familiar stuff. Familiar 
also was the Senate’s final reaction: 
prompt, overwhelming confirmation for 
smooth Dean Acheson. 


Morse’s Code 


Oregon’s Sen. Wayne Morse, leading 
advocate of stronger gag rules in the 
Senate, began a speech (which ran for 
three columns in the Congressional Rec- 
ord) last week with an announcement 
that he expected to have a few remarks 
to make later that afternoon. 


What Kind of Labor Law? 


The two-inch-thick door of Sen. EI- 
bert Thomas’ office was shut tight. De- 
spite this, reporters in the anteroom last 
Wednesday morning caught snatches of 
the conversation within, even one com- 
plete sentence. “We went all over the 
country during the campaign ballyhooing 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and that 
is what we want!” 

The speaker, there on a courtesy- 
call, was an AFL leader, one of three 
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New chiefs. Acheson (left) and Undersecretary Webb took State’s reins from Marshall’s hands. (SEE: Man Gets Job) 


conferring with Senate Labor Committee 
chairman Thomas (D.-Utah) and House 
Labor chairman John Lesinski (D.- 
Mich.). Bellowing, prodding and sug- 
gesting, AFL was reminding Democrats 
that repeal of Taft-Hartley was a cam- 
paign debt to labor. 

CIO, too, had kept a hectic social 
pace. In a single Christmas-week trek, 
president Philip Murray and four aids 
had paid “post-election respects” to Pres- 
ident Truman, Senate majority leader 
Scott Lucas and House chiefs Sam Ray- 
burn and John McCormack. Last fort- 
night, Murray sent CIO secretary-treas- 
urer James Carey to buttonhole Rep. 
Lesinski. And last week, Lesinski found 
on his doorstep a whole delegation of 
CIO United Electrical Workers. 

Particulars. The case UEW pre- 
sented to Lesinski was typical: Many 
contracts come up for renegotiation this 
spring; union negotiators don’t want 
their hands tied by Taft-Hartley restric- 
tions; therefore, repeal the law and 
simultaneously restore the Wagner Act. 
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What union bosses don’t want, however, 
is repeal-restoration delivered in the same 
bill with President Truman’s proposed 
curbs on labor. They fear such “one pack- 
age” legislation would delay repeal. They 
insist all curbs go into a second legisla- 
tive bundle, where they can be fought 
separately in exhaustive hearings. 
Opponents of such “two package” 
treatment say it: (1) creates a gap dur- 
ing which the country has no curbs on 
crippling strikes; (2) invites a labor atti- 
tude of “We got what we want so to hell 
with the second package”; (3) wouldn't 
get enough Senate votes to squeeze by 
Republicans and Southern Democrats. 
Yes, But... Bills. Although bald, 
soft-spoken Sen. Thomas tried to “do 
right by labor” by introducing a straight 
repeal-restoration bill early this month, 
he implied at a press conference last 
week that his action was little more than 
a gesture. Rep. Lesinski dropped a com- 
panion bill in the House hopper last 
Thursday, but readily admitted a primary 
concern with “expediency.” He hadn’t 
actually decided on one package or two. 
Big Administration problem at mid- 
week was how to give adequate consid- 
eration to a one package bill and still 
pass it promptly. One proposal—to drop 
preliminary hearings— would _ bring 
promptness, yet it might also draw angry 
wails from labor leaders who really want 
to speak their piece before Congress 
legislates any new curbs. To be decided 
is whether the new law should: 
© @ Omit non-Communist affidavits 
in accord with CIO demands, or retain 
them with an AFL-favored proviso that 
management as well as labor leaders sign. 
e @ Stall national emergency strikes 
by Taft-Hartley-style injunctions and 80- 
day “cooling off periods,” or experiment 
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Sen. Elbert Thomas. Would he wrap 
one package or two? (SEE: What Kind? ) 
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with some less arbitrary, possibly more 
effective device. 

ee Put the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in the Labor Department, or 
keep it independent because of its semi- 
judicial functions in labor disputes. 

Of the Taft-Hartley restrictions, even 
cautious Sen. Robert Taft (R.-Ohio) ad- 
mitted it was “safe to say the absolute 
prohibition on the closed shop is likely 
to be changed.” 


Santa Eva 


From one of the Western Hemi- 
sphere’s foxiest politicians last week 
came clothes for 600 of Washington’s 
needy children. 

With straight-faced solemnity, the 
Eva Duarte Perén Social Assistance 
Foundation of Argentina forwarded the 
clothing through the Argentine embassy 
to Children’s Aid, Inc. of the capital. The 
gift from the wife of Argentina’s dictator- 
President Juan Perén “astounded” the 
society's directors. Perhaps, as shrewd 
Eva Perén intended, it embarrassed the 
U.S. Government. 

From flustered Mrs. Fay Vawters, 
who runs the aid society with her hus- 
band, the Rev. Ralph Vawters, came a 
partial explanation. Several weeks ago 
they asked Agustin Americo Merlo, at- 
taché at the embassy, for a personal do- 
nation. He asked them to put the request 
in writing. They obliged. Time passed. 
Presently Merlo telephoned that he had 
the clothing for 600 kids. 

Needled. State Department officials, 
worried about the propaganda uses to 


which Russia might put the gift, re- 
frained from comment. ‘Worried Mrs. 


Vawters, not too familiar with protocol, 
thought at first that the society’s thanks 
should go to the embassy—but after more 
thinking, it seemed likely that they would 
have to go direct to Eva Duarte Perén. 
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Frank Pace. The new budget director took hold of a hot potato. (SEE: Budget) 


Ballooning Budget 


Everybody agreed on one thing: 
$41.9 billion was their highest peacetime 
bill for Government. It was, in fact, about 
$283 for every man, woman and child in 
the nation. 

But agreement ended and discord 
arose when Americans began to consider 
whether they wanted—enough to pay the 
cost through higher taxes—all the things 
a “benevolent” Government proposed to 
do for them under President Truman’s 
national budget: 

ee Spend $1.7 billion more than 
last year’s total of $40.2 billion. 

ee Take in from present revenue 
sources about $41 billion, thereby creat- 
ing a deficit of nearly $900 million. 

e @ Boost Government’s income by 
$4 billion through higher corporation, in- 
dividual income, gift and estate taxes to 
wipe out that deficit, build a surplus for 
future needs and help pay the national 
debt. 

e @ Expand welfare activities and 
pay for their cost with an additional $2 
billion in payroll taxes. 

ee Spend $6.7 billion on foreign 
aid, chiefly Western Europe, compared 
with $7.2 billion in 1948. 

e @ Spend $14.3 billion on national 
defense, compared with $11.7 billion this 
fiscal year. 

To President Truman, his balance 
sheet for the 12 months starting next 
july 1 represented the “minimum require- 
ments” of the nation. It includes the aims 
of the fair deal program—greater social 
security, health insurance and Federal 
aid to education—which might actually 
cost as much as $7 billion. But the North 
Atlantic pact with arms for Western Eu- 
rope is not included and might add still 
more billions. To Congress it was a knotty 
fiscal problem, at best an informed esti- 
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mate, which distributed the asked-for 
$41.9 billion in this way: 
National defense ..... $14.3 billion 
International .... 6.7 billion 
Baan nies 5.5 billion 


5.5 billion 
2.4 billion 
1.9 billion 
Ly billion 


Public debt interest. . 
Welfare & security. . 
Natural resources .... 
Agriculture 
Transportation & 
communication 
General government .. 
Housing, community 


1.6 billion 
1.2 billion 


facilities .......... 0.4billion 
Education, research 0.4 billion 
ee eee 0.2 billion 


Commerce, industry .. 0.1 billion 

The Velvet Touch? In some of 
these categories, Republican leaders 
quickly detected evidence of what they 
called waste. Republican policy chairman 
Sen. Robert A. Taft estimated that $3 
billion could be saved. He predicted that 
more money would go into Treasury cof- 
fers than the $41 billion Administration 
experts expected and with the budget 
cuts would produce a surplus of $2.5 bil- 
lion. On the House side Rep. John Taber 
(N.Y.), ranking Republican on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, charged there 
was “at least” $2 billion in “velvet,” 
maybe more. 

There was some sentiment, on the 
other hand, for boosting some of Tru- 
man’s estimates—such as his allowance 
for the Air Force. Sen. Harry Byrd (D.- 
Va.) argued that the whole predicted 
deficit could be wiped out, without new 
taxes, just by firing unnecessary Govern- 
ment employes. 

Resistance to higher levies on per- 
sonal income developed even among Ad- 
ministration supporters. Rep. Herman 
Eberharter (Pa.) said any hike should 
begin with $16,000 incomes, and Rep. 
John Dingell (Mich.) held out for a 
$20,000 starting figure. 

Making the point that every little bit 
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Wide World 


Treason. California gardens yielded a disastrous crop—icicles. (SEE: Unfair) 


helps, President Truman estimated that 
the Government next year will collect 
$115,000 from selling ice, $186,000 in re- 
funds on empty containers, $1.3 million 
in commissions on telephone pay stations 
in Government buildings, and $31,000 in 
fees to the Customs Service for profes- 
sional tea-tasters. 


Unfair and Colder 


For the past couple of years the 
weather had been odd. Last week it was 
odder than ever. 

While the East Coast basked in 
spring-like sun, California shivered in the 
snow. Devastating blizzards swept the 
Midwest, killing people and _ livestock, 
doing millions of dollars worth of dam- 
age. Tornadoes roared across Arkansas 
and Louisiana, leaving shattered towns 
and scores dead. 

In West Yellowstone, Mont., the 
mercury slid to 42 degrees below zero. 
Nebraska and Wyoming oldtimers called 
the blizzard “the worst in_ history.” 
Trains, planes, cars and busses stalled, 
their occupants seeking—in 20 cases un- 
successfully—the nearest available shel- 
ter. In the Great Plains, cattle and sheep 
raisers counted herds reduced by the 
winds and vicious cold. 

Citrus Casualties. California, hard- 
est hit to the extent that it was least well 
equipped to handle real winter, staggered 
through a week of sub-freezing cold and 
snow to report crop losses estimated at 
nearly $60 million. Competitor Florida, 
trying hard not to seem too pleased, 
watched California’s disaster boost Flor- 
ida orange prices more than $1 a box. 


Design for a Spy-Trap 


President Truman’s “dead red her- 
ring” last week spawned an extremely 
lively baby. 

Attorney General Tom Clark asked 


Congress for much stronger anti-spy laws. 
Among features he wanted were the right 
to tap suspects’ telephone wires, and sus- 
pension of the statute of limitations in 
spy cases. 

Clark didn’t cite the difficulties en- 
countered by the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. But Justice Depart- 
ment lawyers admitted that if the laws 
Clark now sought had been in effect, 
some people involved in the committee’s 
investigation, now legally invulnerable, 
could have been prosecuted. 

Clark wants to prosecute any un- 
authorized holder of secret Government 
documents, or anybody charged with the 
safe-keeping of such secrets who allows 
them to fall into unauthorized hands. 

Roadblock. Under present law, the 
prosecution must prove that secrets were 
passed out with “intent or reason to be- 
lieve” they were to be used to injure the 
U.S. Furthermore, prosecution must be 
begun within three years if the offense 
occurred in peacetime. 

(Alger Hiss’s indictment by a New 
York grand jury had to be based on 
charges of perjury before the grand jury, 
not on his actions as a Government off- 
cial ten years ago.) 

Another Clark proposal, which ap- 
peared naive on its face, would require 
all incoming foreigners trained in spying 
or sabotage to register. 

While the Justice Department was 
busy trying to tighten the anti-spy 
laws, Democratic Congressional leaders 
squelched attempts to kill the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. But they 
did take steps to raise its sagging pres- 
tige. Quietly, they filled vacancies with 
experienced lawyers, high in party coun- 
cils. 

Purge. “Silent John” Rankin (D.- 
Miss.), one of the committee’s handiest 
tossers of undocumented accusations, was 
eased out by a new rule that made him 





‘aane 
Clark. His prescription for spies—more 
and stronger laws. (SEE: Design) 
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Sen. Myers. A proposal as slick as his 
pompadour. (SEE: Two Year Rent Law? ) 


ineligible if he chose to keep his other 
choice assignment as chairman of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. Hold- 
over Rep. F. Edward Hébert (D.-La.) 
also was dropped. Rep. J. Hardin Peter- 
son (D.-Fla.) quit, leaving chairnran 
John Wood (D.-Ga.) the only old Demo- 
cratic holdover on the committee. The 
only Republican holdovers were former 
chairman J. Parnell Thomas (N.J.), who 
will go on trial next month on. payroll 
padding charges, and Rep. Richard Nixon 
of California. 


Two-Year Rent Law? 


To replace rent controls, which die 
promptly at midnight March 31, Sen. 
Francis Myers proposed a scheme as slick 
as his own well-oiled hair-do—from the 
tenant’s point of view. 

The bill the Pennsylvania Democrat 
introduced last week would extend rent 
controls more than two years—to June 
30, 1951. It would “close . . . loopholes 

. opened up by ... the eightieth Con- 
gress in 1947 and 1948” by outlawing 
voluntary 15% rent boosts and restoring 
Federal control over new houses and 
apartments, resident hotels and converted 
dwellings. 

The Government would get back its 
power to sue violators for triple damages. 
And, by the simple device of making de- 
controlled areas “defense areas,” it could 
recontrol them. 

Pincers Movement. Except for the 
inclusion of new-housing restrictions in 
Myers’ bill, it was believed to be a carbon 
copy of proposals due soon from housing 
expediter Tighe Woods. 

At midweek, landlords and realtors 
had not yet launched their expected, full- 
scale assault on the twin proposals. But 
it was as sure to come as their, stock argu- 
ment: Food costs 106% more than it did 
in the 1935-39 base period. Clothing 
costs 100% more. Why, then, pick on 
landlords, who today are receiving only 
17% more, and in the face of badly 
swollen costs? 
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People and Places 


Crime and Accident. A 9-year- 
old Downey, Calif., boy admitted 
starting a $40,000 fire by burning a 
haystack to warm his hands. ; 
Joseph Elliott, New York expressman, 
was shot in the wrist when he dropped 
a package containing a jammed pistol 
being returned to the factory for 
repair. . . . Curtis Lindermuth, Port 
Townsend, Wash., was involved in two 
collisions with the same car, but with 
different drivers, one hour and 35 
miles apart. .. . Domenic Gavutis, 58, 
entered a Lawrence, Mass., funeral 
home, saw a body identified. as Dom- 
enic Gavutis, told attendants: “That’s 
nof me.” 


People. Senator Warren Magnu- 
son (D.-Wash.) arrived in Washing- 
ton a week late for the opening of 
Congress, called “absurd” rumors he 
was honeymooning with actress June 
Millarde. .. . Jeanne Crow, 21, New 
York (below), smiled happily after 
being chosen Queen of the New York 
Press Photographers Association’s 20th 
annual ball. . . . “Slinging Sammy” 
Baugh, Washington Redskins’ pro 
football ace passer, became a father 
for the fourth time at Rotan, Tex.; for 
the first time was able to stay home 
for the big event. . . . Frank C. Jones, 
92, and his wife, 88, celebrated their 
72nd wedding anniversary in Cort- 
land, N.Y. . . + Will Rogers, Jr. 
adopted a 10-year-old Navajo boy. 


Laws of Economics. George 


Buik (above), formerly of Scotland, 
made an $80 trans-Atlantic phone call 
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Belle of the lensmen’s ball 





Wide World 
Socks for a Scot. 


from Chicago to buy a pair of socks 
to match his kilts. .. . A Seattle busi- 
nessman who bought his 1949 auto 
license plates early because lie hated 
standing in line, made his wife stand 
in line for replacements when she got 
irked at having the first pair cluttering 
up the house, threw them away... . 
James Thomas Mangan, Chicago, filed 
claim in the Recorder’s Office to all 
interstellar space, said he planned to 
sell 8,000-mile chunks for $1 each.... 


Birds and Bees. Joe, a robin 
stranded in Malone, N.Y., with a 
broken wing, went south on a plane— 
his passage paid by William Topp, 
florist. William A. Jacobson, 
Alexandria, Minn., farmer, selflessly 
loaned his 8-year-old Chesapeake Lab- 
rador dog, Curley, to his son Clifford 
at Billings, Mont., but Curley walked 
home—650 miles. . . . Another dog, 
in East Orange, N.J., lost his mysteri- 
ous glow in the dark when his owner, 
Arthur Schanbacker, washed off arti- 
ficial snow he had rolled in. 


Science is Wonderful. Diggers 
in New Zealand found a tooth from a 
90-foot shark that lived 50 million 
years ago. . « Quincy Ferguson, 
Anaheim, Calif., drove his car into 
two others when his companion’s bub- 
ble-gum exploded in ¢is face. . . 
When word got out that 24-year Joey 
Duhy was in a New Orleans hospital 
with a rare kidney ailment for which 
the doctor prescribed watermelon 
juice, he received so many water- 
melons—in January—his mother had 
to beg people to stop sending them. 
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Washington 


Talk 


What Could be Simpler? 


Until last week, friends of Assistant 
Secretary of State John E. Peurifoy had 
been proud of their man. 

To hundreds of donors of unsolicited 
“hints-on-how-to-keep - the - Communists - 
out-of-the-file-cabinets” he had written 
hundreds of gracious notes of thanks. 
Rarely had the Department’s reputation 
for diplomacy been so secure on the home 
front. Never had handsome Mr. Peurifoy 
seemed so far ahead of his critics. 

But shortly before noon on Friday a 
dispatch from a California rancher, 
fresh from disgusted perusal of the recent 
Hiss-Chambers fracas, punctured the 
State crew’s self-satisfaction. 

“The trouble with you fellows,” the 
rancher wrote, “is that you complicate 
your security system with big words like 
‘restricted’ and ‘confidential.’ Why not 
grade secrets like you do olives—large, 
super, giant and colossal. 

“Or better still, just ‘big’ and— 


‘pumpkin-size’.” 





Everybody’s Got Pencils 


It isn’t often that Charles G. Ross, 
the President’s sad-faced press secretary, 
gets a chance to talk statistically. But 
when he does he makes the most of it. 

With scarcely more than 23 magnifi- 
cently pompous throat-clearings, Charlie 
recently had a field day in the White 
House press-room. 

The President, he said, is Western 
Union’s best customer. Last year he got 
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State secrets. Should Peurifoy grade 


them like olives? (SEE: .. . Simpler?) 
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180,465 telegrams, including one in 
November from Thomas E. Dewey—5S5,- 
000 more than in 1947. Press Secretary 
Ross went on to say that this added up 
to 493 a day or about 21 every hour. 
And what’s more, continued Ross, 
who by then resembled more and more 
Economic Adviser Edwin G. Nourse, Mr. 
Truman received last year 562,000 letters, 
770,000 post cards and 255,000 miscel- 
laneous packages and pamphlets. 


A’? In Savoir Faire 


Ever since Election Day, handouts 
by the ream, and one phone call after 
another from the 1949 Inaugural Com- 
mittee had made life pretty hard. Release 
No. 1,111, “for the assistance of press, 
radio and television” in interpreting the 
fire regulations for the Inaugural Ball 
and the acoustical value of deep blue 
velours bunting, did it. 

Our bibulously inclined colleagues, 
to the man, were reported hiding out in 
the National Press Club. Two others, 
less hardy, had gone on a long trolley 
ride to Glen Echo, Md. But the most 
conscientous of us all combined the need 
for escape and loyalty to the job, and 
went to call on a tweedy, three-time 
grandmother who runs Washington’s 
School for Very Important Persons. 

The school isn’t called that by the 
State Department, which pays almost 
$30,000 a year to keep it going, and 
naturally, prefers the gaudier title of 
Orientation Center for Foreign Students 
and Trainees. But to Mrs. Margaret 
Emmons—who on any week-end can give 
the lie to accepted notions of grand- 
mothering by beating the pants off her 





. Pathfinder 
Orientation. Col. Refik Tulga, Turkey’s military attaché, improved his English 
and discovered America with help from Mrs. Emmons, (SEE: “A” in Savoir Faire) 


two grown sons at tennis—the School for 
VIPS means a lot more than orientation 
etc., etc., etc. 

Apt Learners. For among her 350 
annual pupils she gets all sorts of em- 
bassy attachés (currently, the Egyptian 
assistant education minister is wrestling 
with the English alphabet) and more 
than a good share of important foreigners 
here to work with Federal bureaus. 

To sheiks and generals alike, Mrs. 
Emmons and her five-man faculty hand- 
feed, American style, U.S. history, geog- 
raphy and political science—all seasoned 
with generous sprinklings of American 
slang. On the lighter, but not less vital, 
side some VIP’s are taught how to avoid 
face-slappings on dates with American 
girls and how to escape bowl haircuts 
from American barbers. 

Iraqi students learn that it isn’t 
quite proper for two men to walk down 
U.S. streets holding hands. A Siamese 
aristocrat’s daughter, caught in Washing- 
ton without one of her usual nine serv- 
ants, picked up the knack of Lux-ing out 
her stockings in no time. With expert 
guidance, a Mexican girl chemist learned 
that pronunciation-wise “love” and 
“laugh” weren’t identical and that she 
erred in asking male classmates “how 
are your pants?” when all she was inter- 
ested in was their paintings. 

Global Tutoring. By the. end of 
last week Mrs. Emmons guessed she had 
oriented some 2,000 students - from 
Afghanistan to Lima, most of them with- 
out cost, and a few at top rates of $10 
for 25 hours of instruction. The $10 
doesn’t include after-class, free services 
Mrs. Emmons provides, like skillfully 
managed shopping tours, house-finding 
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and sight-seeing jaunts. And while Mrs. 
Emmons wouldn’t say so, our Inaugural- 
Release - No. - 1,111 - dodging friend dis- 
covered later that few units within the 
State Department can match hers in satis- 
factory performance. In fact, even the 
Russians had no complaint. 


Ivan the Meek 


An excited young Army officer 
dropped by the other day to present us 
the low-down on the trials and tribula- 
tions of the Russian military. 

Seems he had just bought a copy of 
the Defense Department’s dictionary of 
“Military Russian.” In it, along with 
translations of terms like “bomb,” “rifle 
bolt” and “submarine,” he had run 
across a few words that are decidedly 
unmilitary, and, to him, bode nought but 
ill for Red soldiers. His prize finds: 
“confess,” “supreme self-abnegation” and 
the notable omission of a phrase for 
the U.S. citizen-soldier’s traditional “they 
can’t do this to me!” 


‘ 


Be-Kind-To-Us Week 


From the Department of Commerce 
last week, along with an enlightening 
report on Shipments of Women’s, Misses’ 
and Juniors’ Outerwear for the Third 
Quarter of 1948, came a little nugget 
entitled Special Days, Weeks and Months 
in 1949, 

It seems that the nation’s business- 
men, civic groups and press agents are 
bored with the ordinary 52-week calendar 
and have blithely scheduled 102 special 
weeks for the year ahead. 

Although we missed it, the year got 
off to a flying start with Idaho Potato 
and Onion Week, Jan. 13-22. Soon to be 
observed with appropriate celebrations 
is Large Size Week. And not far behind 
are National Crochet Week, National Fur 
Care Week, Save the Horse Week and 
National Donut Week. May, with 21 
“weeks,” is the most popular month. 

To those who would keep their eyes 
glued to fast moving ping-pong balls, 
the Department’s capriciousness in nam- 
ing Mar. 6-12 as both National Save Your 
Vision Week and National Table Tennis 
Week, came as an astigmatic shock. And 
the scheduling of National Baby Week 
and National Noise Abatement Week for 
May 1-7 seems downright malicious. 

Repeaters. If some _ honey-lovers 
should be tied up elsewhere from April 
17 to 23 and miss Honey for Breakfast 
Week, they can find comfort in the fact 
that Oct. 24-30 has been set aside as 
National Honey Week. For some rea- 
son the Department felt it necessary to 
explain that both weeks were being 
observed “to promote the use of honey.” 

While the Commerce Department 
primly insists that the inclusion of a 
week doesn’t perforce carry the Depart- 
ment’s endorsement, many week-counters 
thought the whole scheme a bully idea. 

This may be so. But in the light of 
a busy spring and early summer, the best 
bet now, it seems to us, is National Leave 


Us Alone Week, May 23-28. 
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Along The American Way 


Monday’s Pay 


wee 


Have Americans completely 
lost the capacity to be shocked by bil- 
lions? Even by the 42 billions which 
President Truman asks Congress to 
spend this next year? 

Divide 42 billion dollars by your 
own 1948 income! How many years 
would you have to work to pay for one 
year of government? 

That sounds like a foolish ques- 
tion. You don’t support the Govern- 
ment by yourself, nor will you live 
eight or ten million years. 

Every week, however, nearly 
every working American will spend 
all day every Monday working for the 
Government. Uncle Sam takes the first 
20%—one day out of five. A great 
many citizens work some or all of 
Tuesday, too, and even into Wednes- 
day before they can keep a penny of 
their earnings for themselves. 

That’s what spending big billions 
has done to people. To the extent that 
one-fifth or more of earnings can not 
be spent as they choose, people are 
slaves to government now and for the 
rest of their lives. They can choose 
where to work, and at what they will 
work. They have no choice about what 
to do with Monday’s pay. 


Not new, but worth repeating, is 
the best description of a billion dol- 
lars anyone has so far offered. 

If one had been born in the year 
1 A.D., and from birth had been paid 
one dollar a minute, had never spent 
a cent, and was now living, he would 
about now, 1949 years later, have ac- 
cumulated one billion dollars. 


a 


This is not to argue the good or 
the ill in the President’s program. The 
$252 billion national debt stands, too, 
as a grim, unchangeable fact, a claim 
equal to more than $6,200 of future 
earnings from every American house- 


by Wheeler McMillen 
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Numbed? Do they know they are losing one or two days’ pay each week? 


hold. Every billion, every million, 
every dollar of new appropriations in- 
crease the amount of that claim. And 
the claim will be collected, one way 
or another, at some time or other. 
Why do so many millions of peo- 
ple appear not to be concerned? Why 
do so few men in public life appeal 
for economy? How many men are 
elected to office these days by promis- 
ing to spend more, and how many are 
elected by promising economy? 


¥ > % 


Maybe we all have become com- 
pletely benumbed by the staggering 
blows of taxes and public debt. The 
figures and facts may just have passed 
beyond comprehension. Certainly too 
many have been deceived into believ- 
ing that it is all right because “other 
people” or future generations will pay. 
If that is so, a moral sense has been 
blunted. 


x 


On another occasion this column 
may discuss the newly offered spend- 
ing program. Here I am merely trying 
to work off some long-accumulated 
amazement. A citizen expects to pay 
enough taxes to support his govern- 
ment, local, state and national. For 
most of America’s life he could accom- 
plish that easily and early on Monday 
morning. He might work a day or so 
a year on the road to pay his road tax. 
It was never foreseen that all em- 
ployed citizens would have to give up 
all they earned for the early part of 
every week. 

How come resentment has faded 
to such faintness? Why aren’t the peo- 
ple mad about seeing others spend 
their money? 

And, can the United States stand 
to have the Federal and state govern- 
ments continue year after year to 
spend more and more? Shall we spend 
on to destruction ? 
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The World 


Palestine Storm 

Britain adopts a “get-tough” policy 
as delegates of Israel and Egypt 
make progress in truce talks 


The Economist, authoritative London 
weekly which often supports Foreign Sec- 
retary Bevin, took a good look last week 
at his new “get-tough-with-Israel” policy 
and asked: “What is Mr. Bevin up to? 
The latest British moves in the Middle 
East must seem incomprehensible, not 
only to the man in the street but to those 
who have been attempting to follow the 
unfolding of events in Palestine with 
some attention.” 

Bevin, a former trade union leader 
become statesman, has been plagued by 
the Palestine problem since he became 
foreign secretary in November, 1945. “I 
will stake my political future on solving 
this problem,” he promised the House of 
Commons when he took office. But last 
week after more than three years of ef- 
forts at compromise and some hedging 
and issue-dodging, Bevin displayed the 
mailed fist but still hadn’t found the so- 
lution. 

The Negev. The foundation of 
Bevin’s new Palestine policy rests in the 
sands of the Negev, southern Palestine 
desert. Israel covets it for growing space; 
Bevin envisions it as a base to protect 
British oil holdings in the Middle East 
and the strategic Suez Canal, and, if 
necessary, to keep the Israeli from thrust- 
ing into Arab states. 

The original November 1947, U.N. 
partition plan awarded the Negev to the 
Israeli. Before his assassination last year, 
U.N. mediator Count Folke Bernadotte 
recommended a revision to give the Negev 
to the Arabs. But the U.N. declined to 
accept that proposal. Working on the 
theory that possession is nine points of 
the law, the Israeli army drove the Egyp- 
tians out of the Negev and pursued them 
30 miles into Egypt. The British, figuring 
that the Israeli might be planning other 
excursions into Arab territory, sent 
planes to look, and the Israeli shot down 
five of them. 

Crisis. London communiques spoke 
of the risk of war. Britain alerted the 
Mediterranean fleet, and cancelled shore 
leave. It ordered the RAF to shoot down 
any Israeli planes caught over Egypt, and 
rushed 1,000 British troops to near-by 
Transjordan. The Foreign Office said: 
“The present crisis is the outcome of Jew- 
ish aggression.” 

“The storm,” said The Economist, 
“blew up as suddenly as a sandstorm in 
the Negev itself. And as it swirled and 
billowed, all sense of clarity and restraint 
in British policy appeared to have van- 
ished into the cloud.” 

The British troops which moved into 
Transjordan through treaty arrangement 
with King Abdullah were based at 
Aqaba. This little Red Sea fishing village, 
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where King Solomon once smelted iron, 
is at the point where Transjordan joins 
the southernmost tip of the Negev. From 
Aqaba the British will be in a position 
to protect the Baghdad-to-Suez lifeline. 
Britain is convinced that sooner or later 
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Tough Ernie Bevin. When Israeli gun- 
ners shot down five Spitfires near 
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Wide World 
... Rafa (A), he sent British troops into 
Aqaba (B). (SEE: Palestine Storm) 


an expanding Israel will seek to dominate 
Aqaba and it is determined to retain it, 
even at the risk of war. 

Frank Gervasi, veteran foreign cor- 
respondent, who knows the Middle East 
as well as some Americans know their 
home state, feels that is the danger. He 
says: “The [British] act could be a pre- 
lude to a new war in the Middle East and 
of a larger struggle later... [involving | 
not inconceivably, the whole world.” 

Meanwhile, Bevin’s new policy was 
under fire at home. Newspapers and op- 
position members of Parliament joined 
The Economist in criticizing it. And there 
were rumors of a cabinet split. The show- 
down might come this week in full-dress 
House of Commons debate on foreign 
policy. 

Island Parley. For the moment the 
best hopes of a peaceful solution in Pal- 
estine centered on the sun-bathed Medi- 
terranean island of Rhodes. There repre- 
sentatives of Israel and Egypt, at long 
last, were negotiating an armistice. Prog- 
ress was reported “‘better than was ex- 
pected.” The head of the Israeli delega- 
tion said: “We know that war in Pales- 
tine, like all wars, is an evil thing and 
we will do our utmost to bring it to an 
end.” Egypt, virtually deserted on the 
field of battle by its Arab allies, had even 
more reasons to yearn for peace. 


Vengeful Comeback 


Fur-capped Communist _ soldiers 
marched last week into Tientsin, North 
China’s most important industrial city. A 
vanguard of Red Gen. Lin Piao’s Peo- 
ple’s Liberation army, they moved down 
Victoria road, which winds through 
Tientsin’s foreign section. 

In front of the 10-story, Belgian- 
owned Leopold building, home of the 
U.S. consulate, they paused, and in a 
strange display of triumph and defiance 
to some 80 Americans within, fired their 
rifles into the air. To all who heard or 
saw, the sharp reports signalled the fall 
of another key nationalist city to China’s 
Communists. 

The loss of Tientsin, after a month 
of siege, drove another stout nail deep 
into the coffin of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s hopes of rescuing any part of 
China proper. 

In Nanking, 500 miles to the south, 
Chiang, an obdurate man with an inflexi- 
ble mind, finally must have realized that 
his era was ending. Twenty-one years had 
passed since he had led his proud armies 
into the rich Yangtze valley. In those 
days Chiang, who inherited the spiritual 
cloak of Sun Yat-sen, father of the Chi- 
nese revolution, gladly accepted Soviet 
help. But just before seizing complete 
power, he cut loose from the Communists. 

Deserted. The Communist answer 
to rejection by Chiang was one of his- 
tory’s most dramatic moves. In 1934-35, 
they moved their operations wholesale 
from southeast to northwest China. Thirty 
thousand men, women and children took 
part in that fabulous 8,000-mile trek. It 
was as if an entire American community 
had fought its way twice across the U.S., 
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without use of railways or motor trans- 
port, and finally established itself in an 
utterly strange part of the country. 

Mao Tse-tung, peasant turned Marx- 
ist, and Chu Teh, educated in Moscow, 
led the Communists. They still do. They 
have kept their armies on the move, never 
letting them grow soft. They have fol- 
lowed the Moscow party line, fighting 
Chiang when they could, supporting him 
when Soviet policy demanded it. During 
the war they even turned up in Chung- 
king, and made a great show of coopera- 
tion with Chiang. When the war ended, 
the Communists shifted their base of op- 
erations again, this time to Manchuria, 
where friendly Russian armies outfitted 
them. 

Boner? After VJ-Day, Chiang re- 
turned to the coastal cities, with support 
from the U.S., and even tried to, re-estab- 
lish the Central Government’s authority 
in Manchuria. That may have been a 
major mistake. If Chiang had first made 
secure a base in South or Central China, 
he might later have moved northward. 
Over-extended, he lost everything. 

The Communists simply ignored the 
cities. They organized the countryside on 
a Chinese pattern of Marxism. Gradually 
they encircled, cut off and starved out 
Nationalist-held cities. Living in the rela- 
tive comfort of the cities, the Nationalist 
soldiers lost whatever taste they still had 
for fighting Mao’s rugged veterans, 
Whenever the going got tough, they went 
over to the enemy with little more than 
token resistance, taking vast amounts of 
arms and equipment with them. 

In his celebrated New Year’s Day 
“peace proposal speech,” Chiang made 
a final attempt to avert disaster by diplo- 
macy. Only one condition was important: 
The Nationalist and Communist armies 
must be merged. There was little likelli- 
hood that the Communists, whose strength 
lies in their armies, ever would agree to 
this. If anyone set up conditions for a 
peace, it would be Mao Tse-tung. The 
Communists could now call the tune, as 
Chiang called it 20 years earlier. 

Verdict. Last week Mao sounded 
the first harsh notes of Chiang’s requiem. 
As the high price of peace, he insisted 
that war criminals be punished (Chiang 
and Mme. Chiang, now in the U.S., are 
at the top of the list), that treaties with 
the U.S. be voided and that China’s pres- 
ent government be ousted. Some think 
that Chiang will have no choice but to 
flee Nanking and seek a new haven— 
probably on the Island of Formosa. 

Then Mao would be free to move in. 
He might elect to ring down a Red bam- 
boo curtain from Port Arthur to Hainan 
Island, turn China into a satellite of Rus- 
sia. Or, as many far eastern experts think 
more likely, he might try to form a mod- 
erate government with which the U.S. 
could do business. Such a government 
probably would try mightily to keep Mos- 
cow happy with lip-service and at the 
same time get all possible American aid 
in reconstruction. Some optimists even 
believed the U.S. might, in time, wean 
the Communist government away from 
Moscow. 
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Wide World 


Times change. Photos show what defeats by Communists have done to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s popularity. A year ago crowds followed him to Sun Yat-sen’s tomb... 





Islander vs. Lowlander 


For 350 years Holland’s meal ticket 
has been the oil, rubber, tin, gold, silver, 
spices, coffee, and sugar of the East In- 
dies. Today, weakened by war, Holland 
relies more than ever on these riches. 
But she also sympathizes with the In- 
donesians’ desire for independence. 

To back up Queen Wilhelmina’s ad- 
mission that “colonialism is dead,” The 
Hague proposed to set up a U.S. of In- 
donesia as a partner-state under the 
Dutch crown. All but about 25% of the 
islanders accepted the Dutch offer. But 
the war-born, so-called Republic of In- 
donesia (80% of Sumatra and the middle 
third of Java, with a population of 32 
million) was harder to do business with. 

Negotiations bogged down. The Re- 
publicans tried terrorism. The Dutch 
sent troops to restore order in 1947. The 
talks began again, broke down again, pro- 
duced more terrorism and, on Dec. 19, 
1948, another Dutch army “police action.” 

Mediator. In the U.N. Security 
Council, U.S. delegate Dr. Philip C. Jes- 
sup charged Holland showed “striking 
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.. . but a similar visit this month drew only a few. (SEE: Vengeful Comeback) 


and clearest disregard for council orders” 
by continuing to fight 11 days after the 
U.N. had demanded a halt. But at week’s 
end Jessup switched from critic to peace- 
maker, offered a program for settlement. 

In Java, a Dutch official, Dr. P. J. 
Koets, admitted the use of troops “was 
the only way out, though it was a bad 
way.” Whatever U.N. decided, he indi- 
cated, the Dutch still planned to set up 
an independent Indonesia by 1950. Elec- 
tions would be held this fall to choose 
members of an all-Indonesia assembly. 
Said Koets: “Our government will abide 
by what it has said before—that every 
part of Indonesia may decide its status 


‘without fear of intimidation. This means 


. - - the peoples of the former Republi- 
can territories, too... .” 


Belly-Laughs from Beyond 


Tommy Handley was an American- 
born (Lowell, Mass.) vaudeville comic 
who became the “Jack Benny” of British 
radio. Three times a week (twice by 
transcription), BBC beamed his show, 
“It’s That Man Again,” to 21 million lis- 
teners, ranging from humble cottagers to 
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Zulus. For tribal ceremonial rites—dancing; for Indian families—burning and killing. (SEE: Black, Brown, Blood-Red) 


the King and Queen. Handley’s salary: 
$40,000 a year—after taxes, $16,000. 

A week ago Sunday, Handley, 55, 
rose early as usual, ate a light breakfast, 
read the papers. At 11 A.M. he started to 
dress, dropped a collar button, stooped to 
pick it up, suffered a cerebral hemor- 
rhage. Five hours later, he died. That 
night Britons tuned in his regular Sunday 
program—transcribed—chuckled at his 
jokes, then after the show had signed off, 
heard with some shock a newscast an- 
nouncing his death. 


Black, Brown, Blood-Red 


In January’s stifling midsummer heat 
last week, South Africa’s ever-bubbling 
racial cauldron boiled over in Durban, 
third largest city of the Union. 

The 2 million whites who rule South 
\frica’s 9 million blacks and browns with 
a tough “white supremacy” government 
live in constant fear of a dark-skinned 
uprising. But the rioting last week in- 
volved no whites. Instead it pitted browns 
against blacks, Indians against Zulus, 
once the fiercest of the African tribes. 

Most of South Africa’s 285,000 In- 
dians live in the province of Natal, of 
which Durban is the principal city. White 
colonists first imported Indians in 1860 
as cheap indentured labor for sugar cane 
plantations which now stretch along Na- 
tal’s coast for 100 miles. At the outset, 
imported Indians were promised freedom 
and land after they had finished their 
terms of service. And the colonists lived 
up to the bargain—until they found that 
the free Indians provided too stiff com- 
petition in business and agriculture. 

Tightening Bonds. A campaign to 
restrict the freedom and opportunity of 
the Indians has produced no fewer than 
63 laws down through the years. The cli- 
max came in 1946, when the government 
of Premier Jan Christian Smuts passed a 
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law prohibiting Indians from buying or 
occupying land in “predominantly Euro- 
pean [i.e., white] areas.” The Indians 
protested this “ghetto act.” In theiz be- 
half, India and Pakistan appealed unsuc- 
cessfully to U.N. 

The South Africans scorned all pro- 
tests, last year elected to succeed Smuts 
as prime minister Dr. Daniel Francois 
Malan, 74, former Calvinist minister. 
He campaigned for a tougher policy 
toward the natives, favors depriving them 
even of their present white representation 
in the legislatures and proposes, without 
saying how, sending all of South Africa’s 
Indians (most are South African na- 
tionals) back to India. 

Although they are in the same dis- 
crimination boat, Natal’s proud Zulus, 
having been exploited by browns and 
whites alike, have no more love for the 
Indians than they have for their masters. 
The dislike is mutual. Last week’s rioting 
started when an Indian peddler beat a 
native boy in a Durban market place. The 
first, false rumor was that the boy had 
been killed and the natives struck with 
fury. 

The Zulus swarmed through the In- 
dian quarter burning and killing in an 
orgy of race hatred. Entire families of 
Indians were slain. Whole blocks of In- 
dian homes were burned. For the first 
time in South African history the army, 
navy and air force were called out to help 
police restore order. 

Repression’s Reward. At week’s 
end, while hundreds of Indian refugees 
huddled in wretched camps under troop 
guard outside. Durban, former Premier 
Smuts blamed the harsh policy of the 
Malan government for the outbreak. Said 
Smuts: 

“South Africa is tasting the first 
fruits of the government’s racially repres- 
sive and reactionary economic policies. 
The small fire which the government is 
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fanning in Durban today might lead to a 
terrible conflagration. I feel that the 
course the present government is follow- 
ing will lead to events which future gen- 
erations will mourn.” But already there 
were many of this generation to mourn. 
For the still incomplete toll of the three 
days of bloody fighting at Durban was 
100 dead, 1,000 injured, thousands home- 
less, $1 million damage. 


Man from Europe 
When World War II ended, Robert 


Marjolin, head of the French purchasing 
mission in Washington, could have made 
a good case for remaining in the U.S. 

He knew and liked America well, 
had a West Virginian wife and attractive 
job offers ranging up to $25,000 a year 
from U.S. industries. But Marjolin re- 
turned to Paris to help get France on 
her feet. 

He became director general of a 
four-year French reconstruction program 
pegged on key industries—coal, steel, 
electricity, transport, cement and farm 
machinery. This led to an assignment as 
chief author of the Paris Report, issued 
after the first Marshall Plan conference 
in the summer of 1947. His reward was 
unanimous selection as secretary general 
of the 19-nation Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, set up at the 
receiving end of the Marshall Plan aid. 

Pan-European. OEEC established 
headquarters on the Quai d’Orsay, three 
blocks from the French foreign office. 
The French expected but got no prefer- 
ential treatment from Marjolin. He 
worked 14 hours a day as an international 
servant, trying to accomplish for 19 na- 
tions what he started to do for France. 

Marjolin is OEEC’s spokesman for a 
more unified Europe. He believes in plan- 
ning, but he also believes government 
must encourage free enterprise as the 
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soundest basis for peak production. He 
hopes the Marshall Plan will make 
“America more socialist, Europe more 
competitive and the world freer.” 

To Marjolin went the personal 
thanks of America’s W. Averell Harri- 
man and Britain’s Sir Stafford Cripps for 
“saving” the European Recovery Pro- 
gram by working out a nation-by-nation 
division of first-year funds from the U.S, 
to the satisfaction of all. 

Self-Help. Last week Marjolin, who 
looks younger than his 37 years, flew into 
Washington with a good supply of his 
favorite long Havana cigars and plenty 
of figures to help our Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration officials draft recom- 
mendations for Congress for the second 
year of Marshall Plan operation. 

But before he got down to pencil 
work, he made a date to meet the press. 
Squinting through black-rimmed glasses, 
Marjolin looked ahead to mid-1952, ter- 
mination point for Uncle Sam’s Marshall 
Plan aid. The slim, sharp-minded inter- 
national servant bluntly brushed off prog- 
ress to date as “far from sufficient,” 
sharply warned European nations they 
must do much more to help themselves. 
Specifically, he said, they “must” stabi- 
lize their currencies, reduce prices by in- 
creasing production, create new sources 
of supply in the colonies, greatly develop 
trade within Europe and slash imports 
even more. 

U.S. Purchases. Unless these steps 
are taken by mid-1952, Marjolin said, 
“Europe will be obliged to forego $3 bil- 
lion in imports,” including up to 40% of 
its imports from its chief supplier, North 
America. The grave result, he said, would 
be “complete disruption of the economic 
systems of Europe—a political and eco- 
nomic crisis.” 

If, on the other hand, his program is 
carried out, Marjolin says Europe may 
have to trim imports from North America 
by only 10 to 15% instead of 40%. That, 
he said, will not mean a cut in standards 
of living, but a slower rise, making “it 
possible for Europe to afford after 1952 
the things it cannot afford before 1952.” 





The Washington Post 
Marjolin. Havana cigars and plenty of 
figures. (SEE: Man From Europe) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 





The Success of Israel 


Eliahu Epstein, special repre- 
sentative of the State of Israel in 
Washington, has written a very inter- 
esting pamphlet entitled An Unparal- 
leled Achievement. It describes the or- 
ganization and leading figures of the 
new Israeli government. Copies can be 
obtajned on application to the Israeli 
Office of Information, at 2210 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington, D.C. 

But Mr. Epstein does not here 
discuss a problem which the truly re- 
markable achievement of Israel itself 
renders more acute. That problem is 
the alteration of the balance of power 
in the Near East. 


* * * 


Israel as at present constituted 
is only a tiny spot on the map. Its 
boundaries are not yet finally defined 
and its population, though growing 
rapidly by immigration, is still under 
two million. But Mr. Epstein tells us 
that it is planned “to bring in 100,000 
to 120,000 Jews a year.” 


* o- * 


With normal population increase 
added, this means that Israel in:a few 
years will be densely inhabited. Pal- 
estine is not naturally a fertile country 
and as it becomes crowded, expansion- 
ist pressure must be anticipated. In- 
deed, it is already apparent. 

This pressure will inevitably be 
directed against the adjacent Arab 
states, not merely the portions of Pal- 
estine which the United Nations has 
said should remain under Arab con- 
trol, but also against Egypt, Trans- 
Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. 


© * * 


The Jewish leadership in Pales- 
tine has shown itself fully capable of 
defending, as well as of making, a new 
nation. In the fighting of the past year 
the armies of Israel have been almost 
uniformly successful. They have car- 
ried the war into the territory of their 
enemies. The so-called Arab League 
has been no match for Israel, and is 
not likely to be. 

So the very success of Israel has 
raised problems which were merely 
theoretical when its government was 
formally established last May. And 
this explains why Great Britain views 
the rise of the new nation with appre- 
hension, if not with positive opposition. 


. * * 


For 60 years Britain has had a 
preferred position in Egypt and, since 
World War I, in most of the Near East 
as well. Control of the Suez Canal is 
vital to Britain, and so is Arabian oil. 
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Eliahu Epstein. Pressure problem. 


There are treaties of alliance between 
Britain and several of the Arab states, 
designed to maintain this preferred 
position. 

Soviet Russia, not far to the north, 
also has a deep interest in all the ter- 
ritory, for strategic, nationalistic rea- 
sons rather than as a field for com- 
munist expansion. It is not accidental 
that Soviet Russia was the first great 
power to extend full diplomatic recog- 
nition to Israel, and that Great Britain 
has so far refused to recognize the 
new state. 


- * 


So Israel, precisely because it 
has made so much progress so rapidly, 
seems destined to remain a diplomatic 
problem of the first magnitude. It will 
be the more so for the United States, 
in view of the strength and political 
influence of the Zionist movement in 
this country. 

A three-cornered tug-of-war is 
developing, with Great Britain critical 
to the point of hostility towards Is- 
rael; with Soviet Russia showing al- 
most embarrassing friendship; with 
the United States strongly sympathetic 
but also clearly fearful of what may 
be involved. 

In this tense situation much will 
depend on the wisdom and restraint 
of the Israeli leaders themselves. For- 
tunately, the men who hold the reins 
at Tel Aviv do not seem at all likely to 
let their infant republic become a 
pawn in the tragic game of power 
politics. 
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Defense 


Non-Segregated Sky 


For the 24,882 Negroes in the Air 
Force the reward of higher rank for spe- 
cal skills has been seriously limited by 
segregation. Within the all-Negro units to 
which most are assigned there are just 
not enough rank-openings to go around. 

This week, however, the Air Force 
announced it would take immediate steps 
to end race-based assignments, begin to 
shift Negro personnel into whatever units 
have ranks fitting their talents. 


Uneasy Manganese 


In scare-headlines last week Russia 
seemed to be striking hard at America’s 
vital steel industry by cutting shipments 
of manganese to this nation. 

Without manganese to harden and 
purify steel, the production of everything 
from aircraft carriers to dish pans would 
slow down dangerously. 

The facts in the case, however, were 
far different from the headlines: 

Of the nearly 114 million tons of 
manganese ore shipped to America dur- 
ing 1948, Russia supplied slightly less 
than one-third. India and the Union of 
South Africa both came within 60,000 
tons of equalling Russian shipments. 

Ore Arsenals. The potential pro- 
duction of the 17 other countries* that 
supply the ore is believed great enough 
to compensate for even the total loss of 
Russia’s “contribution.” 

Russian ore, although accepted as a 
convenient standard by many refiners, is 
actually no richer in manganese yield 
than that of the gigantic, British-Ameri- 
can controlled Tarkwa mine on the Gold 
Coast of Africa. Russia’s contains 47% 
steel-usable manganese; the Gold Coast’s 
48%. 

Economically Russian ore is not the 
tremendous bargain that many commen- 
tators called it. During the first nine 
months of 1948, Commerce Department 
figures show Russia supplied only 27.2% 
of the manganese shipped here—but the 
cost was a top-heavy 36.6% of the total 
valuation. 

So far all the threats to diminish 
Russian ore supplies below recent cuts 
have been delivered to individual Ameri- 
can buyers—none on a_ governmental 
level. And even those curtailment warn- 
ings have failed to go beyond “fear that 
the U.S.S.R. may be unable to meet its 
1949 commitments as to the shipment of 
manganese ore.” 

The big surprise, actually, is that 
Russia waited so long. Provocation to 
taper off had been present all year. Be- 
tween July and September, 1948, Ameri- 
can shipments—largely machine tools— 


*In order of manganese tonnage shipped to 
America and reported to the Bureau of Mines: 
India, South Africa, Brazil, Gold Coast, Mexico, 
Cuba, Chile, Philippines, Angola, Portuguese Asia, 
Pakistan, British Fast Africa, French Morocco, 
Canada, Turkey, Southern Rhodesia, France. 
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to Russia were cut to a value of only $1.3 
million. In a similar period of 1945 Rus- 
sia bought $432 million worth of U.S. 
industrial products. 

Actually a Russian manganese cut- 
off would only make a tight supply prob- 
lem a bit tighter. American industry was 
already considering ways to beat a short- 
age of the hard, grey-white metal. 

One important reason is this coun- 
try’s inability to supply its own manga- 
nese needs. Manganese is mined in ten 
states. But 96% of the high-grade ore 
comes from a single mining operation— 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.’s pits 
around Butte, Mont., which produce only 
123,000 tons a year, a tenth of industry’s 
need. 

Stockpile Stimulus. Secondly, 
even if Russia continued sending manga- 
nese, America was already determined to 
open new supply sources to remedy what 
Bureau of Mines officials call a “bad lag 
in our strategic mineral stockpiling pro- 
gram.” 

One of the steps in opening those 
new sources was a graphic example of 
how complex the supply of America’s in- 
dustrial front-line could become. 

The Commerce Department last 
week approved the monthly diversion of 
2,576’ tons of steel to the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co., Ltd. The firm will use the 
steel to build mine cars for Union of 
South Africa railways which, in turn, will 
use the cars to transport more manganese 
ore to ports where U.S.-bound freighters 
would be ready and waiting. 


Fighting Trim-Down 


Even a three-way split of the largest 
peacetime defense budget in history (see 
Nation) looked like an economy wave to 
armed force planners. 

This week each branch sought ways 
to live within its means. 





On Land. The Army had counted 
on budget backing for a 900,000-man 
force. As it turned out, 677,000 appeared 
a likelier figure. To compensate, exten- 
sive plans are being made to increase the 
use of armored and motorized units, sub- 
Stituting horsepower for manpower. 

Under the Sea. The Navy, faced 
with booming ship-building costs and 
continual legislative sniping at its air 
arm, was looking to the submarine as its 
major weapon. Upcoming battle games 
center about sub warfare. And plans to 
equip subs as guided missile launchers 
would make undersea weapons as deadly 
as any in the whole U.S. arsenal. 

In the Air. Perhaps hardest hit of 
all was the Air Force. Its share of the 
tentative budget would be too small by 
about one-fourth, to pay for the fighting 
lineup of 4,000 planes USAF had hoped 
for. Cancelled first were orders for 239 
jet-planes, as airmen began concentrating 
funds and faith on huge, long range, 
prop-driven bombers. 


Fence With No Top 


In the western nations’ division of 
defense tasks, the U.S. has the responsi- 
bility for the long range, smashing punch 
—big bombers. 

Canada can wall off trans-polar in- 
vasion. Across the Atlantic, Great Britain 
would be poised to puncture westward 
sweeps from Europe. Last week both 
these nations were getting ready to add 
sharp new pickets to their air fences. 

Canada was dickering with North 
American Aviation, Inc., seeking permis- 
sion for dominion factories to build NA’s 
700 mph F-86 jet fighters for the RCAF. 
And Great Britain was ready to extend 
the depth of its air defenses by licensing 
French firms to build Vampire jet inter- 
ceptors—currently rated as the best 
bomber-stoppers in the world. 


Richie-Anaconda 


Montana lode. From 250 acres of smelters, 10% of the need. (SEE: Manganese) 
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MOST SIGNIFICANT POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT since President Truman's election is his 
proposal that the Government take preliminary steps toward entering 
the steel industry. It is a first move in a direction which could 
lead to the nationalization of steel. 


charges first were heard that steel men favored an economy of scar-— 
city. Washington observers think Truman's move had its origins in 
military-logistic and price-stabilization theories rather than social- 
istic plotting but may give aid and comfort to covert socialists. 
Factor most likely to counteract it in public opinion: steel indus- 
try's forthcoming public reports on its progress and efficiency. 


POSSIBLY THE MOST DANGEROUS threat to free enterprise in current legislative 
plans is in a bill to authorize the Reconstruction Finance Corp. to 
lend $15 billion to the states to build and operate industrial plants 
any time RFC decides private enterprise is not expanding (or borrow-— 
ing) fast enough. 

SUCH LENDING POWERS could have a completely socialized state‘as their end- 
product if vigilance isn't exercised, according to President Evans 
Woolen Jr. of the American Bankers Association. He declares that RFC 
lending activities were created for an emergency but that Administra- 
tion over-—use of them is making them a routine part of national 
policy. 


SUCH DROPS always have been significant, but in combination with a changing 
national economic pattern, this one has forecasters guessing. How-— 
ever, they concur in three reassurances: (1) steel is getting into a 
normal market; (2) the industry which produced 96 million tons last 
year, greatest ever, in war or peace, is not going to the dogs; 
(3) more defense spending and rearmament for Western Europe may well 
stiffen steel demands and halt "deflation thinking." 


IVAN L. WILES, General Motors vice president, thinks passenger car production 
may hit 4 million this year (400,000 more than last year). He agrees 
with other experts that available family income can absorb 6 million 
new cars at today's prices. 

PUBLIC POWER ADVOCATES inside U.S. Government departments insist "electricity 
reserves" are dangerously scanty. But the Edison Electric Institute, 
representing 90% of the industry, points out that last month the 
industry met the greatest electrical load in history with an over-all 
excess of generating capacity. 

NARROWEST SQUEAK, paradoxically, was in the Pacific Northwest where Federal 
power projects have been concentrated to amplify supply——-there the 
peak load exactly equalled capacity. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK expects its spring sale surge to equal last year's, biggest in 
the company's history. Contrariwise, R. H. Macy of New York, world's 
largest department store, expects less than 2% rise or fall in retail 
sales for the same period. 

INTERIM REPORT TO TELEVIEWERS from Westinghouse says main technical problems 
of using airplanes to relay television broadcasts over greater range 
have been solved, bringing closer the day of coast-to-coast television 
and FM networks. 

TWELVE HOURS OF WORK in 1949, if 1948's rates continue, will purchase a week's 
food for the average wage-earnér's family, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board——in 1914 it took 30 hours to buy the 
same amount of food. 

THE "SHOWMANSHIP" FORMULA tried out by the railroad industry last year proved 
so successful that railroad officials have decided never again to 
"hide their light under a bushel." One direct result of this con- 
clusion is the scheduling of a 1949 repeat of a bigger and better 
Chicago Railroad Fair with all U.S. and some foreign roads 
participating. 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Chrysler Showing 


Chrysler Corp. made news last week 
by not spending money. Its press preview 
in Detroit of a dozen out of more than 50 
new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler models was simplicity itseli— 
no plush, swank or trimmings of any 
kind, not a single decoration. 

But where the company’s money had 
gone—more than $90 million of it—was 
into designing and tooling. 

Four hundred newsmen from all over 
the U.S. beheld numerous new features, 
glamorous styling, and at least two 
models that may prove epoch-making. 

Town & Country. The new star in 
the Plymouth firmament was a spacious, 
all-steel, two-seated, six-passenger, glass- 
enclosed suburban with an unimpeded 
panoramic view in all directions—con- 
sidered the most striking design since 
Raymond Loewy’s panoramic Studebaker. 

Dark-haired, heavy-set Chrysler 
president K. T. Keller proudly claimed 
the handsome new suburban as “my 
baby.” He had wanted its design, he said, 
to meet the demand for a car which could 
haul a large-sized family and yet be 
quickly converted, without removing 
seats, for use as a small-size truck. 

When the rear seat is folded for- 
ward, its back settles flush with the floor. 
When the tail board is down, a canvas 
accessory shelter-wall with ventilators 
can be put up to transform the rear into 
full-length sleeping quarters. 

The newest thing in the Dodge line 
is a three-passenger roadster that can 
accommodate six youngsters in the back. 
Its top, easily erected by hand, is 
stretched on aluminum tubing. Instead of 
side curtains, as in the roadsters of yes- 
teryear, it has glass windows which can 
be lifted from the doors and tucked away 
in the rear compartment. The roadster is 
expected to win favor with customers who 
want a convertible-style car at low cost. 

Drivers’ Gain. Keller called the 
new models the result of creative imagi- 
nation and common sense. All the engines 
have more power, higher compression, 
less oil consumption and longer life. All 
four lines have new bodies, up to 37% 
larger windshields and up to 61% in- 
crease in windshield wiper area, larger 
rear windows, better four-wheel brakes, 
new ignition systems, shielded to elimi- 
nate radio and television interference, 
and chair-height seats. In dimensions, all 
models are shorter over-all but longer in- 
side, lower over-all but taller inside, nar- 
rower outside but wider inside. 

Chrysler is setting a new precedent 
by retaining fenders easily detachable for 
repair and maintenance—so designed 
that tires can be changed and chains put 
on or off with minimum effort. 

The new lines will go on sale in 
March. Prices will undoubtedly be higher 
than those of previous models when audi- 
tors have completed cost survevs. 
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This is the first of three studies on 
what causes inflation—and what can 
cure it. The author has written texts 
on money and banking, subjects which 
he taught at Princeton. Mr. Lawrence, 
who calls himself “a spare-time farmer 
who would like to be a full-time 
farmer,” is vice president of the Em- 
pire Trust Co., New York, and a mem- 
ber of the Economic Policy Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


“STINHIS talk about too much money 
is the bunk. I’ve got a good job, 
put in a full week, and where does it 
leave me? I get 56 bucks and after 
my wife buys the groceries, pays the 
rent, and meets the installment tab on 
the car I am flat. My trouble isn’t too 
much money; it’s not enough money!” 
This is a typical complaint, com- 
ing from a garage mechanic in a small 
New Jersey town. Business has been 
good and his job steady. Yet since the 
end of the war there has been no over- 
time and prices have been edging per- 
sistently upward. The figures show 
that he has lost a little ground since 
VJ-Day, although he is better off than 
he was in 1939. 























his position, wants the things that go 
to make a decent living. He has fresh 
milk every day, his wife serves butter, 
meat is on the table at least once every 
day. Although he may not realize it, 
he is eating more meat than he did 
before the war. He sees the good 
movies as they come to town, plays a 
little poker with the gang Saturday 
night, and manages a week at the 
shore each summer during his paid 
vacation. There is nothing extravagant 
about his mode of life and yet almost 
imperceptibly his standard has risen. 
He lives better than he did 10 years 
ago. 

There are millions of chaps like 
this. In the aggregate they make about 
three times as much as they made be- 
fore the war and, except for insur- 
ance, at least half of them spend all 
they make. The statistics show that 
national income is up about 2%4-fold 
since 1929, the classic year of boom 
prosperity. If shirts and shoes and 
shampoos are now higher than they 
were in the ’20s, the economists have 
only one basic answer. There is too 
much money in the country. 

Reasons Why. A count of the 
coins and folding money shows that 
we have seven times as much as we 
had in 1929. Bank deposits are up 
three-fold. In addition to all this 
money which is immediately on tap, 
there is a great deal more which can 



























Irresponsible Money 


This chap, like many others in . 







Jack Landess Co., Inc. 
Lawrence. He has one basic answer. 





be turned loose with a little effort. 
Uncle Sam has given the owners of 
more than $50 billion of savings bonds 
a “put” to the Treasury; i.e., they can 
be converted into cash whenever the 
owner feels like it. Thanks to banking 
legislation on our books, the remain- 
ing $200 billion of Federal debt can 
likewise be turned into money. 

In addition to all this, the Gov- 
ernment—not the banks—has made 
certain kinds of borrowing ridicu- 
lously easy. In July Congress made it 
possible for the buyer-of a new $6,000 
house to borrow 95% of the cost. For 
this and other similar kinds of bor- 
rowing Congress at that time made 
$800 million available. This comes on 
top of billions of similar easy credit 
which had previously been used. 

Surplus. It is little wonder the 
dollar is worth less. It is not necessary 
to be an economist to understand it. 
We know that overproduction in any 
field depresses values, whether we 
deal with a bumper crop of corn, a 
heavy catch of cod, or an excessive 
output of radios. Money is no different. 

The obvious results, though an- 
noying, are the least dangerous. The 
prices of beefsteak and baby-sitters go 
up, the buying power of the pay enve- 
lope shrinks, and the worker grouses. 
Far more serious, however, is the 
power which this easy money gives not 
to those who ultimately get it but to 
those who originally created it, 
namely the Government. The members 
of such a Government can buy the 
favor of large voter groups and keep 
themselves in office. Under the guise 
of price control they can put industry 
in a strait jacket and eventually 
socialize the country. Irresponsible 
money—a fair definition of money not 
freely redeemable in gold—leads to 
dictatorship and the loss of liberty. 
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Sen. Humphrey Goes to Washington 


se 


Arrival in Washington. First thing the children saw was where Dad will work: the Capitol and the Senate Office Building. 


N August of 1935, in the middle of 

the depression, ambitious, 24-year-old, 

127-pound Hubert Horatio Humphrey 
Jr., pharmacist, of Huron, S.D., took his 
first trip to Washington, D.C. His sister, 
Frances, and fiancee, Muriel Buck, sent 
him off with $20 and the wish that the 
trip might give his mind a rest from the 
worries of the drugstore he and his father 
ran back home. 

At the end of a week’s visit, after a 
Sunday morning at church, he sat down 
and wrote to his sweetheart: 

“This trip has impressed one thing 
on my mind ... the need of an education, 
an alert mind, clean living and a bit of 
culture which undoubtedly will come 
with age and learning. I don’t neces- 
sarily mean more college .. . but I need 
to do more reading, more writing, more 
thinking if I ever want to fulfill my 
dream of being someone in this world. 
Maybe I seem foolish to have such vain 
hopes and plans but, Bucky, I can see 
how some day if you and I just apply 
ourselves and make up our minds to 
work for bigger things how we can some 
day live here in Washington. ... I intend 
to set my aim at Congress. Don’t laugh 
at me, Muriel. Maybe it does sound 
rather egotistical and beyond reason, but 
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By EveLyN PETERSEN 


I do know others have succeeded. Why 
haven’t I a chance?” 

Thirteen years later, on Monday, 
Jan. 3, 1949, seven minutes before noon, 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Senator-elect from 
Minnesota, strode onto the floor of the 
U.S. Senate. He walked directly to his 
newly-assigned seat in the back row, on 
the Democratic side, 10th to the right of 
the center aisle. There he stood stiffly, 
visibly awed, breaking his solemnity only 
to shake hands with new colleagues. 

Then the 8lst Congress got under 
way and shortly the Senator-elect was 
called forward to take his oath. Humph- 
rey thrust out his sharp, jutting jaw and 
stepped briskly to the center aisle where 
Minnesota’s senior Senator Edward J. 
Thye (R.) escorted him to the rostrum. 

Back at his desk, now a full-fledged 
Senator, he took a long look up at the 
gallery. In the first three rows, just above 
the Senate clock, sat a proud and solid 
bloc of his closest relatives and friends— 
among them, his wife Muriel, sister 
Frances, his 61-year-old mother and 66- 
year-old father. “The look on their faces, 
especially on Dad’s, was one of my great- 
est thrills,” the Senator confided later. 


He said he had reflected on other things, 
too: on his “wonderful opportunity” and 
his “tremendous responsibility.” “So 
many people expecting so much of you. 
... it puts goose pimples on you just to 
think about it.” 

The rocketing political climb, which 
took this young pharmacist and made 
him, at 37, a U.S. Senator and a key-man 
in his party, began suddenly in 1943. At 
that time Humphrey was a _ political 
nobody—assistant regional director of 
the War Manpower Commission in Min- 
nesota. But when his mind was made 
up, he set his sights high: on the job 
of Mayor of Minneapolis, a city of a 
half-million people. Helped by a crew 
of four young men—two of them teachers 
in the University of Minnesota’s political 
science department, where he himself 
had studied and taught—Humphrey cam- 
paigned with unheard-of brashness and 
exuberance. He lost by only 4,900 votes 
and bounced back two years later. This 
time he became mayor by a 31,000 
majority. At the next election, the voters 
returned him with a 52,000 majority—the 
largest in Minneapolis’ history. 

Despite a serious handicap—the 
city’s creaking, weak mayor-council form 
of government—Humphrey roused Min- 
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neapolis into new civic alertness and self 
respect. Working 16 to 18 hours almost 
every day, he cleaned up the city, gave it 
a law enforcement program such as it 
hadn’t known in 25 years. He set up the 
first municipal Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission; instituted the Mayor’s 
Council on Human Relations and a citi- 
zen survey of municipal government with 
charter reform as its aim; settled 25 
major strikes; doubled the public health 
program; streamlined city administration. 

Meantime, the energetic, down-to- 
earth mayor appeared on almost every 
speaking platform that availed itself, in 
his own state and many others. His spon- 
taneous machine-gun delivery electrified 
people. It was his blunt and daring five- 
minute oration at the Democratic national 
convention last July which forced the 
adoption of the minority plank on civil 
rights and led to the bolt of the Dixie- 
crats. After that, he went back home to 
talk some more. 

Endorsed for the Senate by the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor Party (a coali- 
tion he had helped bring about) and 
fired with a zeal to take his case directly 
to the people, he barnstormed all of Min- 
nesota’s 87 counties. In one 21-day trip, 
into the vast Iron Range country, he 
made 42 speeches. By Nov. 3, Humphrey 
had whipped Republican Joseph H. Ball. 
The vote: 729,000 to 486,000. 

When Humphrey finally stood on the 
floor of the Senate and thought of the 
letter he had written 13 years before, a 
part of him which has remained boyish 
and sentimental, kept saying: “Gosh, 
here I am!” But the cooler, incisive part 
was evaluating the phenomenon of his 
own meteoric rise. He had reason to 
believe people expected much of him. 
From Minnesota to Mississippi, from 
labor halls to corporation chambers, this 
New Deal Democrat was being watched. 


First things first 


Between his election and the time he 
got to Washington, there were moments 
when the Senator and his wife almost 
wished he hadn’t won. Flooded with let- 
ters (9,000) and speaking invitations 
(700), the Senator-elect still had mayor- 
alty duties to perform until Nov. 30 when 
he resigned. Then he had to sell his Min- 
neapolis house, fly to Washington to find 
and buy a new one. A week before depar- 
ture, so that their furniture could be 
shipped ahead, the family had to vacate. 
Mrs. Humphrey, the four children— 
Nancy, 9, Hubert (Skipper), 6, Bobby, 4, 
and Douglas (Sparky), 11 months—and 
the dog Sandy moved to a friend’s house 
where there were three more youngsters. 

But on Dec. 18, when the six Hum- 
phreys took over their brand new house 
in Chevy Chase, Md., their spirits rose— 
sky high. "Round and ’round the nine big 
rooms Muriel walked in a daze, the baby 
asleep in her arms. The other children 
chorused in a chant: “Oh, Daddy, it’s 
just beautiful!” 

After four days of unpacking, car- 
pet-laying, Christmas shopping, receiving 
guests, posing for pictures, answering 
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reporters’ questions and the telephone, 
easy-going Muriel admitted: “I had no 
idea it would be so awful!” Christmas, 
company, New Year’s came and went. 
And with it all there was a huge thrill 
for some of the company that stayed on. 

The Senator helped manfully in the 
house-settling. But he didn’t let this inter- 
fere with getting settled politically. Using 
Paul Porter’s law office as temporary 
headquarters, he hung up his official hat. 
And without delay, he made a telephone 
call to Matt Connelly in the President’s 


office. He had only one personal favor to 
ask of the Administration, Humphrey 
said. 

It was granted. On the afternoon of 
New Year’s Eve, President Truman per- 
sonally received the Senator, his wife, 
mother and father. When Harry Truman 
shook her hand, Mrs. Humphrey Sr., a 
small, sweet Norwegian woman, gasped: 
“I’m just scared to death to come in 
here.” Said Truman reassuringly: “Oh, 
we’re just folks.” The fivesome talked for 

(continued on page 30) 


At home in Chevy Chase, Md. The house at 3216 Coquelin Terrace is 3% miles 


beyond the District line. Humphrey had to borrow to buy, but he doesn’t regret it. 


Neighbors call. Dee Dee Geereart (center, rear) brought a party invitation from her 
parents, then had Cokes with Nancy (left), Valerie and Billy Simms, Skipper, Bobby. 
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Housework—plus. Mrs. Humphrey listened to the President’s State of the Union 


address at home while she entertained Sparky and caught up on her ironing. , 


Sen.Humphrey (coninued) 


a half hour, about the senior Hum- 
phrey’s pharmacy business in Huron, his 
days in the South Dakota legislature and 
about the recent election. 

The younger Mrs. Humphrey (36) 
hoped that this visit could be counted as 
one of the many official calls social 
protocol demands of Capitol Hill wives. 
Though Mrs. Humplirey got a face-to- 
face visit, which most White House 
“callers” don’t, her obligations © still 
aren’t fulfilled. The rules say that the 
wife of a new Senator or Congressman 
must first leave five calling cards at the 
White House gate: two of her own, for 
Mrs. Truman and Margaret, and three of 
her husband’s, one for each member of 
the family. In return, she is later received 
at tea with other harried wives. 

Next she is expected to leave three 
cards—one of hers, two of her husband’s 
—with the Vice President, then the 
Speaker of the House, the Supreme 
Court Justices, the Cabinet members, 
the Senators and Congressmen in her 
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state’s delegation and her husband’s 
committees. If she “calls” in person, she 
bends down the upper right hand corner 
on all cards. If the corners are left 
smooth, this means the cards were de- 
livered by chauffeur. (In the Humphrey 
household, there isn’t any: Sen. Hum- 
phrey drives his own Dodge; his wife, 
her own Plymouth station wagon.) 

Mrs. Humphrey says, in her frank 
but soft-spoken Midwestern way, that 
she thinks such folderol is “out of this 
modern world.” But she did succumb to 
a $10 subscription to The Social List of 
Washington and probably will join the 
Congressional Club. 

However, she plans to stay at home 
as much as possible and entertain only 
the necessary minimum. “You can’t be a 
social butterfly and a good mother,” 
Muriel maintains. She and her husband 
agree that “no matter what politics may 
require, it’s not going to require the lives 
of our children.” 

Their Dad already has taken the 
children to church (Congregational) and 
to the zoo. Soon their Mother will be 


taking them off on picnics. It is also 
their privilege to jump on the Senator’s 
bed at 7:30 a.m., to wake him up. 

At breakfast and at whatever other 
meals they can manage to be together, 
they talk to their Dad. As he did when 
he was a child, they hear a lot of poli- 
tics. They learn about democracy and 
the need to respect the individuality of 
others. And they live accordingly. 

The kids are “in on everything” at 
home, never “shooshed” away. Anyone 
who visits at this house must “endure 
being trampled on like the rest of us by 
three wild and woolly boys,” says Hum- 
phrey. What’s more, he adds uncom- 
promisingly, the family doesn’t “put on 
the dog.” Mrs. Humphrey does much of 
her own sewing and all but the heaviest 
housework. The meat-and-potato tastes of 
her spouse put no demands on her for 
fancy cooking. He is fussy, however, 
about the way she irons his white shirts 
and keeps his several hundred neckties 
in order. Both man and wife like to 
dress up. 

Nancy and Skipper now are at Rose- 
mary School, she in the fifth grade, he in 
the first. Neither shows any sign—yet— 
of political ambitions. Nancy studies the 
piano like her mother. And Skipper 
wants to be a doctor. “He’s got a mind 
like a razor, but he’ll probably be against 
health insurance,” is his Dad’s grinning 
comment. 

The Senator can afford to laugh that 
off. He knows that anyone who spends 
much time around him gets infected by 
his ideas, surely by the spirited way he 
spouts them. His favorite sport is argu- 
ment and his best asset, he claims, is his 
ability to work with people. His enemies 
call him gabby and accuse him of politi- 
cal double-talk. His friends—to whom he 
is unflinchingly loyal—criticize him for 
failing to keep appointments and some- 
times for talking or acting on impulse. 
Yet, they feel that even though he dis- 
likes to “hole up” and think hard and 
even though he makes mistakes, his 
superior ability will see him through. 

What he will do on Capitol Hill with 
those outstanding talents is what both 
friends and enemies wonder. 


What Now Senator? 


Like anyone else on a new job, the 
Senator had a few things to learn before 
he could get going. His Senate Manual 
(of rules and procedure) is dog-eared 
already. And there were a host of little 
things to find out about: where to park 
his car (underground lot), how to get 
his pay check (a -page delivers it twice 
a month), even how to find his office 
(it’s Room 452). His senior colleagues, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, and 
particularly the Southern Democrats, 
have been gracious about helping him. 
Not a few have kidded him about the 
mythical rule that requires six months’ 
quiet of new members. To this he coun- 
ters quite seriously: “You can’t put a 
calendar on a person’s expression. I'll 
speak when the time comes.” 

Meantime, Humphrey has accepted 
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a new position which, in some ways, por- 
tends more grief for his enemies than 
any speeches he might make in the near 
future. Last week, Leon Henderson gave 
up the position of national chairman of 
the anti-Communist Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. And Humphrey took over. 
Predictions were that he would re-shuffle 
and rejuvenate the entire staff. 

Right now he is doing some “hig- 
gling and jiggling” of his Senate office 
stafl—to see how it “shakes down.” 
Since the office opened Jan. 3, 10 young 
men and women, some of them temporary 
employes, have worked day and night 
(at times until 1 a.m.) catching up on 
the backlog of correspondence. The Sena- 
tor is a stickler en mail. Every piece 
must have a personal answer. He has 
assigned one staff member, for instance, 
to take care of all veterans’ requests, 
and so on down the line of constituent 
demands. 


High caliber help 


In the Senator’s employ are two re- 
search experts, William Shore and Prof. 
Max Kampelman, both trained in politi- 
cal science at the University of Minne- 
sota. Humphrey, a rare combination of 
the practical and academic in politics, 
has always surrounded himself with in- 
tellectuals. His two former secretaries in 
the mayor’s office, Dr. Arthur Naftalin 
and George Demetriou, are now teaching 
at the university. Another friend, Orville 
Freeman, also Minnesota-trained, is state 
chairman of the DFL party. All the men 
were taught by Dr. Evron M. Kirkpat- 
rick, currently in Washington, -with the 
State Department. 

Humphrey will need all the skilled 
hands, practical help and judicious wis- 
dom his staff and advisers can give him. 
As a member of the Labor and Social 
Welfare Committee, he’s one of the spon- 
sors of a bill for a Labor Department Ex- 
tension Service. Among other legislation 
he will help sponsor are a comprehensive, 
over-all Federal Aid to Education bill, 
patterned after the Federal Housing bill, 
and one for the Missouri Valley Author- 
ity. He is also a member of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments, which will get the report of the 
Hoover Commission. 

Sen. Humphrey will lie low on civil 
rights legislation until the measures the 
Democrats agree on are out of the way. 
A good party man, he won’t precipitate 
any intra-party struggle on the floor. 
Moreover, Humphrey feels that civil 
rights are only a part of a necessary, 
broad social security program. Better 
housing, education and wages are just as 
important, he claims. 

Last week, sitting at his glass-topped 
mahogany desk behind an array of three 
phones, a toy donkey, a two-pen ink- 
stand with no pens and a black eight 
ball, Sen. Humphrey was in racing form. 
He reared back in his swivel chair and 
nearly exploded. Said he: “I feel won- 
derful!” 

To people who know him best, that 
means fireworks. 
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Capitol Hill, Jan. 3. At the door of his office, before leaving for the swearing- 
in, the Senator received gleeful felicitations from his mother and father. 


Pathfinder 
In harness. First chores Humphrey and Administrative Assistant William C. 
Simms faced were mail, personal bills. That cleared decks for legislative load. 
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Health 


S pecial Deliveries 


In two cases last fortnight, fate 
added overtones of surprise—tragic in 
one case, comic in the other—to the 
normal drama of human birth. 

In an Abingdon, Va., hospital, sur- 
geon Harry Hayter got a rush call to the 
bedside of Mrs. Elmer Widner. Attacked 
by a circulatory disorder in a late stage 
of pregnancy, she had suddenly stopped 
breathing. 

Dr. Hayter detected a faint heart- 
beat from her unborn child. He ordered 
surgical instruments and oxygen from 
the delivery room. 

But the baby seemed likely to die 
before the instruments arrived. So Dr. 
Hayter took a penknife from his pocket, 
with it performed a caesarean section, 
delivered a four-pound, four-ounce baby, 
one month premature, but healthy. When 
it drew its first breath, its mother had 
been dead four minutes. 

Her Aching Back. In Detroit, Mrs. 
Rose Bennick, 39, who had been com- 
plaining of nervousness and over-weight, 
felt a pain in her back one day recently. 
She decided it was a cold, left her typist’s 
job for the day, went home and had her 
husband apply hot packs. 

As the day wore on, the bemused 
Mrs. Bennick gradually suspected that 
it might not be a cold after all, told her 
husband to call a doctor. Nearly an hour 
before he arrived, she gave birth to a 
seven-pound daughter. 


“TI had no idea!” said Mrs. Bennick. 


Cure for Loathing? 


Doctors who prescribe for alcoholics 
are currently interested in reports from 
Denmark of a new drug, antabuse, said to 
cure excessive drinking by causing a deep 
aversion for alcohol. 

By itself, antabuse appears to have 
no more effect than a glass of water. But 
taken after alcohol, it gives a patient 
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Instead of a sneeze. 


flushes, palpitations of the heart, nausea. 
It leaves behind it a strong resistance to 
further toping, even by hardened drink- 
ers. 

Dried Up. During a six-month pe- 
riod last year, antabuse was tried on 83 
hard-drinking Danes. In 74 cases, includ- 
ing some who had previously been jailed 
or hospitalized for alcoholism, there were 
“promising results.” 

Antabuse has drawbacks. It is dan- 
gerous if misused. Its effects, though 
long-lasting, are not permanent. And, of 
course, it has no effect on the psycho- 
logical disorders which physicians find 
usually are the causes of excessive use of 
alcohol. 


Age Without Terror 


The more diseases medicine con- 
quers, the higher looms the challenge: 
increasing numbers of aging people, with 
their own peculiar ills. On most of these 
ills research has been scanty. 

But current developments reveal an 
increasing emphasis on gerontology (the 
scientific study of aging) and geriatrics 
(the medical treatment of the diseases 
of age). Last week the three-year-old 
Gerontological Society surveyed some of 
its problems at a meeting held in New 
York. 

Shock of Age. Most students of the 
subject think that aging is considered 
more of a tragedy in our competitive 
society than it was in past ages—far 
more so than in China, where old age is 
considered the best time of life, and 
individuals are taught to regard the old 
with special respect and affection. 

By contrast, in the West, especially 
America, the realization that old age has 
arrived is “perhaps the most profound 
shock of our lifespan, next to dying.” 
Dr. Martin Gumpert, who made this 
statement, thinks that the old should be 
persuaded to accept the fact calmly, give 
up illusions of staying young. Their best 
psychological allies, he thinks, are intel- 
lectual curiosity: and absence of worry 
about security. 

Anti-Aging Drugs. Although lab- 
oratory study of old-age diseases still is 
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Centenarian. She survived a profound 
shock. (SEE: Age Without Terror) 


not widespread, some advances have been 
made. In particular, degenerative condi- 
tions like arteriosclerosis and coronary 
thrombosis have been treated experimen- 
tally with two recently re-discovered 
drugs, inositol and choline. Both are 
thought to be part of the potent but still 
mysterious vitamin B complex. 

Choline first made its way into chem- 
ical literature about 80 years ago. The 
form now under test is choline bicarbo- 
nate, a bad-tasting synthetic syrup found 
in its natural form in egg yolk, animal 
hearts and kidneys, wheat germ and nuts. 
Inositol was discovered even earlier— 
about 100 years ago. 

None of the dozen or so hospital 
laboratories working with these drugs 
has released definitive conclusions, but 
some may do so soon. In a recent Los 
Angeles test, 100 patients with coronary 
blood clots were treated with choline. 
Another group of 100 “controls” were 
given conventional treatment to enlarge 
constricted blood vessels. After 18 
months, almost half of the control group 
had died. Only 4% of those given choline 
died—none after the first few months. 

At Texas University, Dr. George 
Hermann is treating some coronary pa- 
tients with both drugs, some with cho- 
line alone. He has obtained improve- 
ments in some cases, puzzling failures in 
others, wants more time to find out why. 

The Villain. Biochemists think ar- 
teriosclerosis (hardening of the arteries) 
is due to an insoluble chemical com- 
pound called cholesterol, deposited on 
the walls of the arteries. Formation of 
cholesterol, in turn, is thought to be due 
to the improper processing of fats in the 
liver. Choline and inositol may improve 
this fat-processing, thus preventing fur- 
ther body damage. 
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Religion 


Welcome Home 


The year Columbus reached the New 
World, Spain’s 150,000 Jews were given 
a sword-backed choice: Become Roman 
Catholics or leave the country. 

About 100,000 chose exile. In the 
years since, by clinging to their old rites 
and practices, they managed to preserve 
their national identity. The name they 
were given wherever they settled, Sephar- 
dic, simply meant “from Spain.” 

In 1837 Spain recognized the na- 
tionality of Sephardic Jews by special 
treaties (with Turkey, Greece and Egypt) 
placing them under Spanish protection. 

This year, as the last of those treaties 
expired, Sephardic Jews finally were 
given the Franco government’s permis- 
sion to return to the land of their fore- 
fathers—if they could indicate a sufficient 
“love of Spain.” 


God’s Hooper Rating 


Daily radio devotion periods are a 
nice gesture of recognition toward the 
community’s religious life. Unfortunately, 
however, most are so dull that even a 
singing commercial would do better serv- 
ice for the churches. 

To improve their radio and televi- 
sion techniques, 16 major Protestant 
denominations and eight of the largest 
interdenominational agencies last week 
had placed their joint support behind a 
Protestant Radio Commission and the 
energetic, change-seeking young man ap- 
pointed to direct it—the Rev. Everett C. 
Parker. 

By choosing 35-year-old Everett 
Parker, the churches were probably get- 
ting exactly the personality combina- 
tion their radio effort had so long needed. 
Past endeavor too often had been based 
too exclusively on ministerial experience, 
too little, if at all, on real radio know- 
how. 

Microphone Minister. The Rev. 
Parker’s career was just the opposite. To 
be sure, his religious vocation was strong 
and clear. Chicago Theological Seminary 
gave him top scholastic honors when he 
was graduated in 1943. As an ordained 
Congregational minister, he served as 
pastor of two Chicago churches. 

But before and after his formal re- 
ligious training and work, radio was his 
field. From high school on, he had 
worked as radio producer, station man- 
ager and publicist. In 1936 he was named 
assistant chief of radio of the Works 
Progress Administration. Thence he went 
on to manage a station in New Orleans. 
Finally he returned to Chicago, where he 
produced religious radio shows until he 
entered the seminary. 

Initially, on a beginning budget of 
about $125,000, his main job will be to 
find or found places where ministers can 
learn a few radio fundamentals. Several 
colleges already have opened religious 
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radio courses. Others will be asked to fol- 
low suit. Annual, commission-sponsored 
“workshops” will give ministers a chance 
to visit East and West Coast broadcasting 
centers, learn radio from outstanding 
professionals. 

Teaching Trek. For clergymen 
whose duties prevent their going to uni- 
versities, the commission will send ex- 
perts from town to town organizing sem- 
inar courses. Local ministerial societies 
will carry on from there. 

These, the Rev. Parker hopes, may 
have a salutary effect on local religious 
broadcasts, “jolt them out of the rut of 
nice little programs for shut-ins, and give 
them an opportunity to make a religiously 
centered broadcast interesting to every- 
body.” Suggestions: Forums that would 
discuss social issues and their relation to 
Christianity’s teaching; interviews with 
prominent persons who have made Bible 
rules business rules; women’s programs 





Air way. Religion’s radio needed radio’s 
Parker (seated). (SEE: God’s Hooper) 


that would discuss home and children as 
part of over-all religious life. 

Plans for new network religious 
shows will also be developed by the 
commission in hope that better scripts 
will command a better, perhaps more fre- 
quent, share of the free time that all 
of the radio stations give to religious pro- 
grams. 

Test on TV. And, in television, the 
commission will work with a new field 
and with new approaches. Up for tele- 
vision consideration now is a commis- 
sion-produced children’s program, All 
Aboard for Adventure, which already has 
been transcribed and used as a straight 
audio-show over local radio stations. On 
television it would have an even better 
opportunity to get its own, and the com- 
mission’s, idea across. 

The idea, of course, is that religion 
should be a vital, everyday factor in peo- 
ple’s lives, not just a Sunday interlude. 
Making religious programs a vital, every- 
day feature in radio might be a persuasive 
example. 


Watt Next? 


In Milwaukee the Church of the 
Open Door shot the works to live up to its 
name, began installation of electric eye 
devices that will swing open the portals 
without tug or shove from a human hand. 


Silent Steeples 


Rural America, unlike packed and 
jumbled cities, can’t easily mask the 
skeletal remains of its abandoned 
churches. Most just weather and rot. And 
the few that remain in use as stores, 
garages or community centers seem 
rather grim monuments to past hymns 
and prayers. . 

To answer the questions: Why are 
such churches abandoned? What should 
be done with them? , The Lutheran, 
United Lutheran news magazine, last 
week reported on a survey* of deserted 
churches in 56 Pennsylvania townships. 

Best thing to do when a church must 
be abandoned, according to the maga- 
zine: “Tear it down, forget it, and let 
its members start over. .. . The removal 
of any visible evidence of the church 
from the local scene aids members’ re- 
adjustment to a new church association.” 

Since most people probably would 
assume that churches closed because 
their congregations had melted away, the 
“readjustment” aim might seem obscure. 
In fact, however, vanishing congrega- 
tions accounted for only a limited num- 
ber of closings, the survey found. 

Split Flocks. In 12.7% of the 
Pennsylvania church closings, disputes 
within the congregations were to blame. 
And on this score the survey had a warn- 
ing for churchgoers: “These disputes 
generally could have been settled had not 
each disputant been so convinced he was 
right and all others wrong.” 

Most of the congregational squab- 
bles, the survey showed, had not been 
very important to start with. “[{They] 
generally began because someone wanted 
to sing who could not [or] the ‘wrong’ 
person was elected head of some organi- 
zation (usually a women’s group)... .” 

A longer range reason for church 
closings in 35% of cases studied, was 
lack of a Sunday school. Failure to draw 
voung people has been as sure as cancer 
in eating away a church’s life., 

In 11% of the closings the survey 
blamed “unsatisfactory professional lead- 
ership.” Most common complaint against 
ministers was simply: “They did not un- 
derstand the rural mind and had no in- 
terest in... the way of life, standards, 
or goals of rural people.” 

Many, of course, closed during de- 
pression years and more than half closed 
in townships where the population had 
dropped by more than 25% since 1900. 

Shrinking Funds. Other churches 
had closed their doors because the con- 
gregation just didn’t want to spend their 
money on church bills. 


*Conducted by the Rev. Theodore Scheifele, 
pastor of the Lutheran rural parish at Hartleton 
in central Pennsylvania. 
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Education 


Stealing from Children 


Are the friends of Federal aid-to- 
education suppressing a story of neglect 
of schools on the county tax level? 

Traditionally, the bulk of school 
funds comes from local property taxes. 
The rest comes from the state, whose 
share in the burden ranges from 1% in 
Nebraska to 89% in Delaware. In most 
states it is a 50-50 proposition—but based 
on what the counties contribute. 

Easy on Landlords. Last week a 
strange picture was being unveiled in the 
nation’s press on the failure of the coun- 
ties to do their fair share. 

e e In Richmond, Douglas S. Free- 
man, Pulitzer prize-winning editor of the 
News-Leader, charged that in Virginia 
“there are 44 counties where a man pays 
less than $60 a year in taxes on real 
estate worth $10,000.” 

Citing the results of a survey just 
completed by Dr. William H. Stauffer, 
research director of the Virginia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Freeman declared: “If 
you live in King William County the tax 
on a house that could be sold under nor- 
mal conditions for $10,000 is $27. In 
Amelia County, only 58 miles away, a 
house of the same value is taxed $138. 
No wonder some schools are poor.” 

een Oklahoma City, the Daily 
Oklahoman reported: “There is more 
than $100 million in taxable property 
valuations hidden in Oklahoma counties 
—77 vials of ‘radium’ waiting for dis- 
covery through equality and re-appraisal 
of assessments. Each vial is capable of 
curing local pains for financially sick 
counties.” 

One Oklahoma City house, sold re- 
cently for $15,000, was assessed at 
$3,015. The owner paid a tax of $15, the 
bulk of which went for schools. A simi- 
lar house in Tulsa, which also recently 
sold for $15,000, was likewise assessed at 
$3,000, but the owner paid a tax of 
$103.22, of which $49.56 went for schools. 

“But the case that literally stopped 
the electrical counting machines in the 





tax assessor’s office,” reported Paul 
Swain in the Oklahoman, “was three 
tracts of rural property in the Deep Fork 
township. The taxes on three five-acre 
tracts in that area were less than 1¢, and 
the machinery balked and would not pick 
up the index card on the tax rate figure 
for that area.” 

Tough on Schools. Nor were Okla- 
homa and Virginia unusual. Instances of 
county tax inequities—resulting in in- 
adequate support for schools—were be- 
ing reported last week from almost every 
state in the Union to the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, where the 
new Federal Aid to Education Bill will 
meet its first legislative test. 

Chief evils were: (1) assessments 
at from 10% to 75% of true value; (2) 
states’ failure to put pressure on coun- 
ties making little effort to carry their 
fair tax load; (3) public apathy toward 
the grossest tax inequities. Asked com- 
mittee member Ralph W. Gwinn (R-.- 
N.Y.): “Is the Federal Government to 
make this inequity worse by adding hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to an ad- 
mittedly lop-sided local tax structure?” 

Commented the National Education 
Association’s Dr. Frank Hubbard: “What 
Congressman Gwinn is saying is that 
human nature is human nature. There 
are widespread tax inequities on the 
county level, but are we going to hold up 
vital assistance to the schools while we 
correct them? Do we refuse farm subsi- 
dies because there are inefficient farm- 


ers?” 


Farewell to Culture? 


For more than two years book pub- 
lishers, caught between rising costs and 
buyer resistance, had been looking for a 
whipping boy. 

Last week they believed they had 
found one—television. Jointly and sever- 
ally, they applauded J. Raymond Tiffany, 
general counsel of the Book Manufac- 
turers Institute, as he denounced people 
who gaze for hours at an electronic 
gadget instead of reading a good book. 

Said Mr. Tiffany: “You cannot 
fondle a TV set as you can a good book. 
You cannot write marginal notes on a 
TV screen ... TV has become a grave 


menace to American culture ... I have 
talked with a number of set-owners, and 
without exception they have said the 
whole family was reading less than be- 
fore they installed television.” 

Grr-r-r! To West Coast book re- 
viewer Loddon Cates, the situation was 
even more serious: “TV exploits the 
basest instincts of modern man. The 
bulk of its programs consists of endless 
displays of wrestling and boxing matches. 
The more brutal and degrading the sport, 
the more time TV gives it. TV will raise 
a whole generation with the cultural 
standards of the Old Stone Age.” 


Poets’ Voices 


Few human beings, even in Britain 
in the 1820’s, ever heard Shelley or Keats 
read their own poems. Last week the Li- 
brary of Congress decided that living 
poets should be kept alive in voice as 
well as in print. Beginning next month, 
it will make 12-inch recordings of 22 
major American poets available at $1.50 
a disk. Among poets included: T. S. 
Eliot, reading his The Waste-Land; Rob- 
inson Jeffers, E. E. Cummings, Paul 
Engle, Allen Tate and Mark Van Doren. 


Free Books for All 
When Sen. George Aiken (R.-Vt.) 


was a boy, he walked six miles twice a 
week to the nearest library. Last week he 
walked 600 yards to drop a bill in the 
Senate hopper. Its purpose: to supply 
Federal aid to the states to promote free 
library service. 

If it passes, the bill, which is spon- 
sored jointly by Sens. Aiken, Lister Hill 
(D.-Ala.) and Paul Douglas (D.-.-IIl.), 
will test the appetite for libraries of some 
35 million Americans who do not now 
have access to them. 

Readers’ Boon. To each state 
would go a grant of $40,000 a year for 
five years to set up demonstrations of free 
library service in areas where there are 
too few libraries, or none at all. State 
library agencies would administer the 
program. “There will be no control or 
interference from the Federal Govern- 
ment,” promises Aiken. Maximum cost 


to the U.S. Treasury: $7.5 million. 


Daily Oklahoman 


Taxes. In Tulsa a $15,000 house is taxed $103.22; in Oklahoma City identically-priced house is taxed $15. (SEE: Stealing) 
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tlow to tune a piano! 


The piano’s out of tune. So we’ll chop 
itup. Then we'll get a tin horn instead. 

Sure, these men are crazy. 

But they’re using the same kind 
of thinking a lot of people have been 
using on the American economic 
system lately. 

Our American way isn’t perfect. 
We still have our ups and downs of 
prices and jobs. We’ll have to change 
that. But even so, our system works 
a lot better than the second-rate 
substitutes being peddled by some 
countries we could mention. 

It works better because of a few 
simple things. We are more inventive, 
and we know how to use machine 
power to produce more goods at 
lower cost. We have more skilled 
workers than any other country. We 
believe in collective bargaining and 
enjoy its benefits. And we Americans 
save—and our savings go into new 
tools, new plants, new and better 
machines. 

Because of this, we produce more 
every working hour... and can buy 
more goods with an hour’s work 
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than any other people in the world. 

We can make the system work 
even better, too: by all of us working 
together to turn out more for every 
hour we work—through better ma- 
chines and methods, more power, 
greater skills, and by sharing the 
benefits through higher wages, lower 
prices, shorter hours. 

It’s a good system. It can be made 
better. And even now it beats any- 
thing that any other country in the 
world has to offer. 

So—let’s tune it up, not chop it 
down. 


Want to help? Mail this! 


I want to help. 

I know that higher wages, lower prices, 
shorter hours and larger earnings can 
all result from producing more goods 
for every hour all of us work. 

Therefore, I will ask myself how I can 
work more effectively every hour I am 
on the job, whether I am an employee, 
an employer, a professional man or a 
farmer. 

I will encourage those things which 
help us produce more and add to every- 
one’s prosperity—things like greater 
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use of mechanical power, better ma- 
chines, better distribution and better 
collective bargaining. 

I will boost the good things in our 
set-up, and help to get rid of the bad. 

I will try to learn all I can about why 
it is that Americans have more of the 
good things of life. 

* Please send me your free booklet, ““The 
Miracle of America,’’ which explains 
clearly and simply, how a still better 
living can be had for all, if we all work 
together. 
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How tall? Wrestling’s Goliath hovers 
near seven feet. (SEE: Big Ben) 


Big Ben 


Professional wrestling, which has 
had more than its share of grotesque per- 


formers—‘“Blimps,” “Gorgeous Georges,” . 


? 


“Angels,” and “Nature Boys”—found 
something ‘new on its horizon last week. 

Over television screens in Union City 
and Highland Park, N.J., Baltimore and 
Washington flashed the picture of a 
strapping giant who held his opponents 
at arm’s length, flipped them up by their 
heels, batted them across the ring and, 
when he wearied of it all, sprawled on 
top of them to win his first four pro en- 
gagements. 

Wrestling’s newest newcomer was 
26-year-old, 320-pound Big Ben Moroz, 
former Philadelphia high school athlete 
and ex-pro boxer, who claims he’s seven 
feet two inches tall.* Says his manager, 
Allie Frank, a New York jewelry sales- 
man who piloted Big Ben through his 
boxing career: “He’s the next heavy- 
weight wrestling champion of the world.” 

Future champ or not, Big Ben has 
the physique to give opponents pause. In 


*%His manager says he’s 7 feet; Ring’s wres- 
tling and boxing yearbook lists him as 6 feet 11 
inches. Last weekend wrestler Moroz was not avail- 
able for another go with a tape measure. Famed 
heavyweight Primo Carnera’s height: 6 feet 6% 
inches, 
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1938, at the age of 16, he won Philadel- 
phia’s golden gloves amateur heavy- 


weight boxing title. Next year he turned: 


pro, fighting until early 1946 when, says 
Frank, he quit because he ran out of op- 
ponents. Actually, his record of 20 wins, 
16 losses and a draw in 37 professional 
bouts indicates that Big Ben, like the 
Spanish Armada, may have _ found 
smaller, faster fighters hard to handle. 

But in wrestling, Ben’s energetic, 
little (beside Ben) manager foresees a 
brilliant future for his protegé if only 
because his 320 pounds is too great a 
load for the opposition to toss around. 
Frank had Moroz train for six months 
before his first wrestling engagement, 
says he plans to bring him along slowly 
until he’s ready to tackle rough opposi- 
tion. For breakfast he feeds his tiger a 
quart of orange juice, a dozen scrambled 
eggs and half a loaf of bread, may give 
him half a dozen lamb chops for lunch. 

Throwback. Moroz, whose parents, 
brother and sister are of normal size, 
traces his height to a rugged Ukrainian 
grandfather of giant stature. He handles 
his bulk well, is far out of the circus side- 
show category. 

In his latest wrestling appearance 
last week in Highland Park, Big Ben 
clamped a ham-like hand on the head of 
210-pound Howie Finkelstein, kept him 
out of reach as Finkelstein pawed the air, 
then sat on him while the crowd cheered. 
Said Finkelstein: “He’s as strong as a 
bull. I never saw anything like it.” 


They'll Play 


In Atlanta last week the Ku Klux 
Klan denounced the scheduled appear- 
ance in April of Negroes Jackie Robin- 
son and Roy Campanella, of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, in Southern exhibition ball 
games. 

But the Klan found little public sup- 
port. From Miami to Asheville, N.C., offi- 
cials and editors unanimously planned to 
welcome the visitors, said, in effect: “Let 
*em play.” 


Good-Bye, John Peel? 


Last week all Britain was aflame 
with a controversy beside which inter- 
national affairs paled into insignificance. 
Afoot was a movement to ban England’s 
right to ride to hounds! 

As the fight grew in intensity, PATH- 
FINDER’s London correspondent, William 
G. Luscombe, sent this account of Brit- 
ain’s greatest sporting crisis. 

Foxhunting has been a tradition in 
England since the 18th century. Today, 
it is not the fox that is menaced, but the 
foxhunters themselves. There is a strong 
anti-blood sports campaign raging which 
may yet culminate in the drafting of a 
Private Members bill to be passed by the 
present Parliament which reassembles 
Jan. 18. 

The Hunters. Behind the bill is 
bearded artist E. G. Barlow, secretary of 
the National Society for the Abolition of 
Cruel Sports, backed by the League 
Against Cruel Sports, and, to a point, by 


the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. The latter wants 
stag-hunting and coursing (running 
game by dogs that follow by sight instead 
of by scent) banished by law, but Kas 
said nothing so far about fishing, shoot- 
ing, foxhunting or beagling. 

There is no doubt that the bill now 
has taken on a decided political bias, and 
if’ it reaches the floor of the House it 
might well get passed by a 400 vote. So- 
cialists will vote for it en bloc, which 
would carry it through. 

The Quarry. Briefly, the bill seeks 
to establish that any person who hunts 
the fox or courses the hare is guilty of 
cruelty; that if 10 or more persons as- 
semble to watch such a hunt or course, 
they, too, are guilty; that any persons 
guilty of such cruelty shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding $100 and/or imprison- 
ment for three months. 

Vigorously opposing the bill is the 
British Fiéld Sports Society, which has a 
membership of 101,000. President of the 
BFSS is the tenth Duke of Beaufort, who 
is the best amateur huntsman in Britain 
today. Backing the BFSS is the powerful 
National Farmers’ Union. 

Pledge leaflets, enlisting signers “to 
defend our traditional country sports,” 
have been placed in every country inn 
and every shop dealing in hunting gear. 
Letter columns of the press are filled with 
comments such as these: “... .Their [the 
proponents’ | only really serious objective 
is to stop the amusements of the ‘capi- 
talists’...” “. .. Feeling is rising among 
all classes at this attempt on the part of 
urban busybodies to interfere still fur- 
ther with their already restricted lives.” 

Meanwhile, many people are oppos- 
ing the bill because they look on it as an 
interference with individual liberty. 

Foxhole. The only hope of stop- 
ping the legislation apparently rests in 
the uncertainties of Parliament’s legisla- 
tive machinery. Only a percentage of Pri- 
vate Members bills have a chance of 
being debated in each session. 
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Duke of Beaufort. The huntsmen are 
hounded. (SEE: Good-bye, John Peel?) 
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Gettysbu 


IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


See the cherry blossoms—the Capitol— Washington's Monu- 
ment—the Smithsonian Institute—the hundreds of sights in 
the city that’s the heart of the nation. 


PLA 


FoR A VAC 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


If you’re looking for a healthy outdoor vacation for the whole family, you'll find it in 
Pennsylvania. There’s hunting, fishing, lakes, caverns and mountains—beautiful scenery 
| galore. There are many historic sights, too—Gettysburg, Valley Forge, Independence 
Hall. And you find hundreds of excellent hotels in the delightful Pocono Mountains. 


TITTITITITI TTT TTT 
IN VIRGINIA 


Visit Mt. Vernon—Monticello at Charlottesville—historic 
Williamsburg—the famous hotels and ocean bathing at 
Virginia Beach. 


Independence Hall in Philadelphia— 
cradle of American Liberty. 


Historic Williamsburg—the home of the old British Colonial governors. 


ig Bea 


Pocono Mountaine—famous for its scenic grandeur. More than 22,000 miles of fishing streame. Hundreds of miles of beautiful riding trails. 








Women 


Jungle-Baby Sitter 


Last week Mrs. Helen Martini, a 
mite of a woman not quite five feet tall, 
pressed close against the bars of a cage 
in the Bronx Zoo’s lion house. The tawny 
600-pound Royal Bengal tiger inside 
leaped down from his ledge, bared his 
teeth, and stalked majestically over to 
her. She put her hand through the bars 
and scratched his head. Suddenly the 
room was filled with a noise like a distant 
motorboat. “Rajpur is purring,” she ex- 
plained. “Now, Rajpur, roll over for 
Mummy.” And the great beast rolled 
over as coyly as a house cat. 

Home Zoo. Mrs. Martini was only 
receiving her due. Four years ago she 
took Rajpur home. Then he was a two- 


pound, nine-ounce cub with tight-shut 
eyes—one of a litter of three whom she 
fed on the bottle and allowed to romp 
about her house until they were three 
months old. She has kept several other 
big cats as bottle babies, including Bag- 
heera, the black leopard who lived with 
her until he was a year old and so big 
the neighbors were afraid of him. 

All this began in 1942 when her hus- 
band, Fred Martini, keeper of the lion 
house, brought home a male lion cub 
whose mother would have nothing to do 
with him. Mrs. Martini took over. She 
was so successful in raising him and, 
subsequently, other animals that two 
years later the Zoo management estab- 
lished a “nursery” in the lion house and 
put her in charge. To it come the small 
animals whose mothers won’t, or can’t, 
care for them, also the new babies the 
Zoo buys and other animals so delicate 
or touchy they need special care. 

Save for the cages, the stove and 
refrigerator, it looks like any other nur- 
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sery—white furniture decorated with an- 
imal decals, toys, a baby scale, a playpen 
and a sunlamp. The playpen is at the 
disposal of Sandy, an active, red-headed, 
18-month-old female orangutan who cries 
when Mrs. Martini leaves the room and 
behaves much like a human baby—ex- 
cept that she sometimes hangs upside 
down from the roof of her cage. Sandy 
wore diapers for a while, amuses herself 
by draping her pink crib-blanket around 
her shoulders. She eats four times a day: 
baby food, cereal, milk, cod liver oil, 
vitamins, fruits: 

Feeding and preparing meals is a 
big part of Mrs. Martini’s work. It may 
be custard for a young monkey who won’t 
take his milk plain, patties (of meat, 
bone meal, cod liver oil, calcium phos- 


phate and yeast) for the tiger cubs, or 
a tasty snack of mealy worms for marmo- 
sets, tree shrews or hedge hogs. They all 
get cod liver oil. If they won’t take it 
straight, it’s hidden in their favorite food 
—one squirrel ate his in sweet potatoes. 

The infants have proper toys, too. 
Chimpanzees love rag dolls. The small 
tigers bat at an aluminum beer keg. A 
young tigress named Ranee adopted a 
little wagon for her own, played in it 
and slept in it until she got so big she 
had to drape herself across it and finally 
it broke down under her weight—209 
pounds. 

Progress Chart. Mrs. Martini keeps 
day-by-day charts on all her charges— 
weight, feedings, diet and illnesses. Rarest 
animal she has cared for so far is an 
addax, an African desert antelope, the 
first one born in captivity. She’s never 
brought up a bear cub but hopes to. 

“The fun in this place,” she says, 
“is that everyday is just like Christmas. 
Anything can happen.” 


Word to Wise Widow? 


There is a tragedy which has already 
happened to six million living American 
women—and may strike any other over- 
night. She may lose her husband and sud- 
denly have full charge of her household. 

If she is lucky, her husband will 
leave enough money to live on. But he can 
no longer be there to share the responsi- 
bilities—choosing wise investments, mak- 
ing plans to assure housing, food, educa- 
tion for her children. These are responsi- 
bilities which most American women are 
ill-prepared to face. 

To help them, the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., New York, has published 
a short but pithy, 20¢ pamphlet called 
Women—and Their Money, written by 
economist Maxwell S. Stewart. It dis- 
cusses, step by step, each of the important 
and puzzling financial decisions which 
face a woman left to manage her own 
affairs. The booklet starts with the story 





N.Y. Zoological Society 


Helen Martini and charges. She coaxes a chimp to down some vitamins and weighs in a tiger cub. (SEE: Jungle-Baby Sitter) 


of a hypothetical Mrs. Smith, who thought 
she was a good manager because she 
knew all about shopping for clothing and 
groceries. Then her husband died. He 
left her a small family and $25,000, 
mostly in insurance: This she took in a 
lump sum. Friends flooded her with ad- 
vice: Put it in the bank; buy stock and 
double it fast; buy savings bonds, etc. 
She listened, took the wrong advice, and 
lost her money. 

Better way. What should Mrs. 
Smith have done? First, says the author, 
she should have discussed the whole 
problem, unpleasant though this might 
be, with her husband before he died. 
Together, they might have been able to 
work out a plan. 

Once it was too late for that, how- 
ever, she should have planned her money- 
management something like this: 

First, she should have figured out as 
exactly as she could how much it cost 
her and her family to live. Best way to 
start is to keep an accurate record of all 
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expenses for a month or two; then add 
annual costs like taxes, mortgage pay- 
ments, insurance, etc. 

This indicates what the monthly in- 
come must be, essential before any invest- 
ment plan can be worked out. 

What to Buy. The book divides in- 
vestments into two types: 

1. Money investments. This includes 
things like savings accounts and Govern- 
ment bonds. They are the safest invest- 
ments, and are easily convertible to cash 
in emergencies. Drawbacks: The interest 
rates are low, and there is no protection 
against inflation. 

2. Property investments. These in- 
clude purchases of things like real estate, 
a whole business or a share in one, or 
stocks, common and preferred. They are 
riskier than money investments, but pay 
more interest and usually increase in 
value when prices rise. In buying stocks, 
the author advises: 

e e Buy stock only in safe, estab- 
lished firms. Get reliable advice before 
buying. 

ee Beware of “inside” tips and 
“huge profits” promises. Concentrate in- 
stead on steady dividends. 

Best bet for Mrs. Smith would have 
been to leave half her money with the 
life insurance company and draw out 
regular payments. This would have as- 
sured her of about $60 a month for life, 
and left her with $12,500 to put in safe 
but profitable stock (interest 4%-6%) 
and in easily-convertible U.S. bonds (in- 
terest about 24%2%). The combination 
would have given her a small but ade- 
quate income—including a reserve of 
$12,500 to draw on for emergencies or 
leave to her children when she died. 

Best bet for most American women 
would be to read Women—and their 
Money. It wouldn’t do their husbands— 
if still living—any harm either. 





House Dress-Up 


Probably the most fingered items 
on dry-goods and notion ‘counters last 
week were rolls of tough Vinylite plastic 
—a material that can add gaiety to any 
room in a house. 

It covers up walls, protects dresser 
drawers, makes attractive table covers, 
place mats, window shades or closet ac- 
cessories. It is stainproof, wipes clean 
with a cloth. And its 11 solid-colored, 
checked or flowered patterns are guaran- 
teed not to wash off. It can be cut, pinked, 
stitched, pasted or crisply pleated; comes 
in 12 in., at 15¢ a yard, to 54 in., at 53¢ 
a yard, widths. 


Seeds with Coats on 


Home gardeners thumbed through 
1949 seed catalogs last week and found 
something new to make gardens grow. 

They were “pelletized” seeds—or- 
dinary flower and vegetable seeds which 
have been given a coating of fungicide, 
insecticide, fertilizer, and hormones. The 
result is a uniform-sized seed which can 
be handled easily and is surer to grow. 
(Even the smallest kinds, like carrots, 
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-eeif you nourish EVERY INCH 


ENERGY 
Tireless 


MUSCLES 
Hard 





of him...with Gaines! 


Always ready for a romp—always look- 
ing like a million—always the picture 
of health . . . what a lot of extra pleas- 
ure your dog can give you when you 


give him expert care, and nourish 
EVERY INCH of him. Give him Garnes! 
Gaines supplies every type of nourish- 
ment dogs are known to need! 


THIS MUCH NOURISHMENT in each pound of Gaines! 


To build strong bodies—as much . 
proteins as in 1 \bs. fresh beef § 


For energy—as much carbohy- 


drates as in 2 quarts cooked = 
oatmeal C4 


For sleek appearance and glossy 
coat—the fats that would be 
provided by 1% oz. butter 


Cn 


ettdthhess 


For strong bones and teeth—the ee 


minerals that would be pro- i. 
vided by 1% Ibs. cheese . 


For red-blooded vitality—as po 
much iron as in % Ib. beef liver 
ALL THE VITAMINS AND 


MINERALS dogs are known to need 
-..in more than required quantities 


GAINES COSTS LESS 70 FEED [== 


than any otter type Fay food f 


FETT: 


‘Nourish Every Inch of Your Dog”’ 


Copyright 1949 by Genera] Foods Corp. 


A Product of General Foods 
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ntific combination 


inola’s scie 
Shino helps keep shoes 


of oily waxes , 
flexible—and new-looking longer. 


Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 


mical to buy- For good groom- 


no é 
ing and longer wear—KEEP "EM SHIN 


ING WITH SHINOLA. 
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Saves Costly Redecorating! 

AMAZING INVENTION. Banishes old- 

style housecleaning mess and muss. No 

tage—no sticky “dough'’—no red, swollen hands. No 
more dangerous stepladders. Literally erases dirt like 
magic from walls, ceilings, wind nades, upholstered fur- 
niture, ete. Ends drudgery! SAVES REDECORATING! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS Sample offer sent im- 


mediately to all who 
gend name at once. A_penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
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just your name. MRISTEE CO., 862 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO. 
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come out nearly pea-sized when coated. ) 

The coating protects seeds not only 
against insects and disease but against 
weather. Thus tomato seeds, usually 
planted indoors to get a head start, can 
be set outside two or three weeks early 
and come up just as soon. They cost more 
than plain, uncoated seeds. But they can 
be individually “space planted,” elim- 
inating thinning, transplanting and waste. 

Pelletized seeds ‘were developed 
three years ago by the sugar beet idus- 
try and the Dow Chemical Co. The U.S. 
Agriculture Department has been testing 
them in airplane planting experiments. 
At least two seed companies (Dreer’s, 
Philadelphia, and Burgess, Galesburg, 
Mich.) are offering them to home garden- 
ers for the first time this year. 


Brains A-wasting 


Women have long shown a tendency 
to admit that in some fields—like physics, 
for example—men were “naturally” likely 
to be better than they. 

A genial Bryn Mawr physicist has 
spiked this as a myth. In grasping the 
fundamentals of modern_physics, wrote 
Prof. Walter C. Michels in Physics Today, 
women are not just as good as men. 
They’re better. His reasons: “. . . they 
have less background—which we used to 
label ‘common sense’—than men do.” Be- 
fore men can think in terms of new 
scientific axioms like dual-nature wave- 
particles, they have to unlearn their own 
ideas of how things work. 

Proof. Dr. Michels speaks from 17 
years’ experience teaching physics at 
Bryn Mawr. Of his students, more than 
50 have done advanced work. And of these 
all but two now are distinguishing them- 
selves at colleges or in laboratories. 

Though he calls the female-inferior- 
ity theory a myth, the professor is aware 
of its potency. “The tendency to defer 
to the superior male has such strong so- 
cial advantages,” he says, “that it has 
become deep-rooted. Here, unless she 
can differentiate clearly between her in- 
tellectual and social life, is one of the 
greatest handicaps of the professional 
woman.” “Too many women,” Dr. Michels 
adds, “are satisfied to continue indef- 
initely as assistants to men, not because 
they like it but rather because they feel 
it is what they deserve.” It would help, he 
concludes, if laboratories would provide 
maternity leaves and offer women special 
encouragement toward independence. 





Beauty from Sweden 


Delicately-etched glass, graceful sil- 
ver and superbly-woven textiles bearing 
the label “Made in Sweden” are prized 
the world over. And responsible for that 
reputation is all of Sweden. For the arts 
of this Scandinavian country belong to 
the people. It was they who, during long, 
cold winters, first created their unmatched 
designs around the family hearth. 

The history of Swedish decorative art 
makes fascinating reading in a _ hand- 
some, profusely-illustrated book by tex- 
tile designer Iona Plath, (The Decora- 


tive Arts of Sweden, Charles Scribner’s | THE MELVILLE CO., 





Sounds Good 


An enterprising restaurant owner 
placed one hundred bowls of Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal on display in his window. 

In a short time the’ sidewalk was 
blocked by a large crowd of passers-by 
all staring hungrily at the bowls of hot 
cereal. 

Finally, a policeman forced his way 
into the restaurant and confronted the 
owner, ‘I’m givin’ you a summons!” he 
said angrily. 

“But, Officer,” the owner pleaded, 
“] didn’t realize my display would block 
traffic!” 

“Taint for blockin’ traffic,” said the 
| policeman, “‘it’s fer disturbin’ the peace 
, you can hear them lips smackin’ 
four blocks up the street!”’ 

ADVERTISEMENT 
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100 SEED, CHOICEST MIXED COLORS 10c 
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79th Annual Seed and 
R.H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN Box 689, Rockford, ILL. 
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‘DRESS forYOU 


FOR ORDERING 3! 


Thrilling new plan! Your choice of gorgeous new 
dress in your favorite style, size and color GIVEN 
te you for sending orders for only 3 dresses for 

your friends or family. Write for style presentation show- 
re ing scores of latest fashions with actual sample fabrics. 






No money needed. You can get complete wardrobe and earn 
up to $22 a week in spare time—easy! Write now! 


cash too—up 
HARFORD FROCKS, Dept. w-9045, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 





Women! Earn money showing 


FREE SAMPLE STOCKING 


and Amazing Fit Service 
Write today ...ask for FREE outfit with sample 
comet, njoy taking orders for YOURS-TRULY 
Nylon Hosiery. Sensational Individual Customer 
Fit Service to fit every type of leg: — short, long, 
extra long, slim, stout, and average. Earn money 
of your own. No experience is needed. Write fully. 
AmericanHosiery Milis, Dept. L-164, indianapolis 7, ind, 


























Sevt EVERYDAY CARDS! 


No experience needed to earn extra 
money. Just show lovely $1 ‘‘Butterfly” All- 
Occasion Assortment of 15 folders. Sells on 
sight, pays big profits. Also Gift Wrappings, 
Humorous, Handi-Notes, Personal Stationery, 
many others. Send for sample*‘Butterfly’’ Box 
on approval, plus FREE Samples Name - Imprinted 
Napkins, Charmettes, Floral Stationery. Write now! 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC., 111 Way St., Elmira, N.Y. 
| MONEY 


atlas SAMPLE 
SHOWING 


FABRICS 
ae and [’ll send you 





.7 1) EARN 


big p age 0 
sample fabrics and style presentation 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, You'll see gor- 
geous, newest style dresses —lovely 
lingerie—hosiery, men’sshirts and 
socks—all at LOW PRICES. 
Take orders from friends 

and make money in spare time. 

GET FREE SAMPLES! 
Sendnomoney for this big-profit 

lineof sample fabrics. It’s yours 

free. Rush name, address now, 


Dept. 4948, CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
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New and old. The pitcher, cigarette con- 
tainer and tray are modern... 





... this design is found on a standing 
clock made in 1844, (SEE: Sweden) 


Sons, New York: $10). Tracing Swed- 
ish art from Viking Age to modern-day 
designs, the text is a comprehensive 
guide—the first of its kind written in 
English—to the best examples of the 
country’s textiles, ceramics, metal, glass, 
wood ie wall paintings. 

Loaded. Author Plath, Scandinav- 
ian by~ descent, weaves into her book 
much Swedish folk lore. In a chapter 
on metals, she describes the ordeal un- 
dergone by 18th tentury Swedish brides, 
compelled by custom to wear every 
piece of hand-wrought silver they owned. 
In addition to the usual rings and neck 
chains, each poor girl was laden with 
a bridal crown and two silver spoons 
(tucked inside her bodice and used 
later at the wedding feast). Her under- 
garments, as well as her bodice, were 
held with silver clasps. Silver buttons 
hung at her elbows and from her shoul- 
ders. And around her waist was a red 
belt with many silver mountings. 

No wonder, comments the author, 
that legends tell of brides collapsing 
beneath the wealth of ornaments. 
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32 pages 
of quick 
recipes! 


DON’T WAIT—Send today 
for your copy! New cook- f 
book contains modern tech- 1 
niques—step by step illus- 
trated directions’. . . shows | 
how to make breads, rolls, 4 
dessert breads quickly with j 
Fleischmann’s Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast. i 





Amazing Pocket-Size ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 
PORTABLE! .. HEATS WATER FAST! 
Place in water, plug in electric socket, BOIL- 
QWIK goes to work at once. Thousands use for 
bathing, clothes, dishes, shaving, cleaning cream ¢ 
separators, milk pails, making mashes, watering — 
fowl, etc. ‘Pocket-size! Portable! Follow direc- 

tions. FREE information, How to get a Second $ 95 
A 











Heater Fehon costing ‘ou money, sent with your 

heater, SE ONEY! Rush name, address 

we mail BOIL Qwik's at once. Pay Feawed $2.98 | 
er 





plus C.O.D. postal charges. = Poe ased, return 







within 10 days for refund . - pas 1 Distributo 
. Wage for fall 
ZEVEX CO. chicago 11. 11, AnD ep ~—_ details. 








Save THIRD, f 


Genuine High Quality o 
GABARDINE «..v:<.. 


Best genuine virgin wool and 
fine-spun rayon blended, Twill 
weave resists wrinkles, holds 
crease, gives amazing wear. Ex- 
pert fashion tailored for per- 
Hfect fit. Zipper front. Roomy 
Sa pockets. Biue, Tan, Sand, Lt. 
or Dk. Brown, Bilue-Gray. 
WAIST: 28-38 pleated or 
28-50 plain. 

SEND ONLY $1 with name, waist size, 
ist and 2d color selec- 
tion, Pay postman balance plus C.0.D. 
Or, send entire amount, save C.0.D. 
Money back within 10 days if not pleased. 

| LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. T-21 
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' STANDARD BRANDS Incorporated ! 


BOX 8, BROOKLYN I, N.Y. 


t enclose 25¢ for your new 32-page 
cookbook “When You Bake,” 
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For Quick Cough 


Relief, Mix This 
Syrup, at Home 


No Cooking. No Work. Real Saving. 


Here’s an old home mixture your mother prob- 
ably used, but, for real results, it is still one of the 
most effective and dependable for coughs due to 
colds. Once tried, you'll swear by it. 

It's no trouble. Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups 
granulated sugar and one cup -water for a few mo- 
ments, until dissolved. No cooking needed—it's so 
easy! Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. 

Now put 244 ounces of Pinex into a pint bottle, 
and fill up with your syrup. This makes a full pint 
of truly splendid cough medicine, and gives you 
about four times as much for your money. It keeps 
perfectly and tastes fine. 

And you'll say it’s really excellent for quick ac- 
tion. You can feel it take hold swiftly. It loosens 
the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, and 
helps clear the air passages. Thus it makes breath- 
ing easy and lets you get restful sleep. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingre- 
dients, in concentrated form, well-known for its 
quick action on throat and bronchial irritations. 
Money refunded if not pleased in every way. 

The Pinex Company Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Science 


Portrait of the Gene 


First the two men took a tiny fruit- 
fly, and performed a delicate operation. 
They cut out part of its salivary gland. 
Then they sliced the gland to the proper 
thinness, which proved to be about 
1/250,000 of an inch. 

The invisible sliver was placed under 
an electron microscope and magnified 
120,000 times. The thinness of the slice 
enabled the electrons to penetrate into 
the tissue, which had been hardened by 
paraffine, collodion and chilled air. 

The two men—Dr. Daniel Pease and 
Dr. Richard F. Baker, of the University 
of Southern California—found them- 
selves looking at some particles 39/10,000 
of an inch long, 39/100,000,000 wide. 
They photographed these, and concluded 
with breathless emotion that they must 
be “genes”—the mysterious “master 
molecules” that preserve and transmit 
characteristics from one generation to an- 
other in all living creatures, from fruit- 
flies to human beings. 

Feat To Remember. Geneticists 
everywhere currently share the excite- 
ment of Pease and Baker. To sight and 
photograph genes is a major milestone in 
genetics. Nor is it an unimportant one in 
the story of man. 

According to modern theory, genes 
—within broad limits which can be modi- 
fied by environment—determine — the 
whole range of physical qualities in liv- 
ing beings. They seem to do this in part 
by affecting the chemical reactions, in- 
side body cells, set off by amino acids and 
vitamins. Each gene, it is believed, is in- 
volved in a single such reaction; the 
phenomenon called “life” is the orches- 
trated result of billions of such reactions. 
Absence or malfunctioning of a gene may 
result in anything from color-blindness to 
genius. 

Genes, highly stable, are not affected 
by ordinary, gross environmental condi- 
tions. But sometimes mysterious “muta- 
tions” are set off in or by them. These 
may account for creation of new species. 

Atomic radiation is one of the new 
forces outside a gene known to be able to 
change its character. One of the night- 
mares promised by atomic warfare is 
radical mutation of genes, resulting in 
the multiplied generation of monsters. 

Godlike. But if this nightmare is 
averted, eventually atomic science may be 
able to manipulate genes to improve dif- 
ferent species, including the human. 
Work to this end may be speeded up by 
the Pease-Baker achievement of taking 
snapshots of the little life-regulators. 

Genes are contained in chromosomes 
or “color-bodies,” so called because they 
can be stained various colors for micro- 
scopic study. Fruit-fly genes are preferred 
because they are relatively large. But 
even so, Pease and Baker had to work 
out new slicing techniques to get them to 
sit up and look pretty for the cameraman. 
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The “master molecules,” their photo- 
graphs show, are thin, double-pointed 
particles, spindle-shaped. 

This verifies a great triumph of the 
human imagination: The detailed inner 
structure of chromosomes looks pretty 
much as geneticists thought it must from 
observing the effects of genes, decades 
before they were able to look and see. 


Atom Watch Time 


Like a schoolboy’s spinning top, the 
earth is gradually slowing down in its 
rotation. Each daily turn takes a few 
millionths of a second longer than the 
last one. 

This doesn’t make much difference 
to alarm-clock owners, but is annoying to 
people intefested in precision time keep- 
ing. Agencies assigning television’ and 
radio channels, for instance, deal in 
frequency-differences of hundred-thou- 
sandths of seconds. They have to set 
wastefully big margins, for lack of a time- 
standard by which to clock such tiny dif- 
ferences. And many aspects of scientific 
research also call for extreme precision. 

Although the earth and the sun 
cannot provide the exactitude required, 
in the world of the atom there is vibra- 
tion which can be measured and which 
remains reliable even in very high fre- 
quencies like those which prevail in the 
radio spectrum. 

Hence Dr. Harold Lyons, physicist 
of the National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C., decided to build an 
atomic clock by using the spectrum lines 
from the vibrations of atoms in an am- 
monia molecule (24 billion times a sec- 
ond). These in turn cause vibrations in a 
quartz crystal, which can be converted 
into electrical impulses to operate a 
standard clock. 





Wide World 


Atom clock. Dr. Lyons finds the solar 
system unpunctual. (SEE: Atom Watch) 





Turning Tables 
In New York last week RCA Victor 


formally entered the long-playing record 
field with a microgroove disk and player 
for which it claimed big advantages: 

e e Completely distortion-free music 
of extremely high fidelity. 

e e@ Easily stored seven-inch records. 

ee Raised inner rim to protect 
grooves. 

e @ A two-second changer, holding 
eight records lasting about five minutes 
each—42 minutes of “relatively un- 
broken” music. 

But the new record also had ‘an out- 
sized spindle-hole, which wouldn't fit 
existing turntables, and a playing speed 
(45 revolutions per minute) different 
from both the normal 78 rpm and Colum- 
bia LP’s 33% rpm. Columbia, which just 
had introduced its own seven-inch micro- 
grooves—price: 60¢ and 90¢—said it was 
“unable to fathom” RCA’s purpose. 

All firms would make 78’s, but split 
up on LP’s: Mercury would make the 
33'4’s; Capitol, the 45’s; Decca would 
wait. Caught in the middle: the public, 
which had bought 1.5 million Columbia 
LP’s, and most player manufacturers. 


Two for New York 


For two years the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra—one of 
the nation’s best, and the only one play- 
ing regularly sponsored broadcasts—has 
had no permanent conductor. 

It was on Feb. 3, 1947, that differ- 
ences between testy Artur Rodzinski 
and his “interfering” board of directors 
boiled over and put the conductor out. 
Guest conductors, with Bruno Walter as 
temporary musical director, carried on. 

Better than One. Last fortnight a 
spokesman announced that next year the 
headless orchestra would move to the 
opposite extreme. It would have not one 
but two regular conductors: bald, genial 
Dmitri Mitropoulos of the Minneapolis 
Symphony and halo-haired Leopold Sto- 
kowski, former director of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

The Philharmonic’s long, gruelling 
season (three or four concerts for 28 
weeks, plus tours) was the reason given 
for the joint arrangement. Guest con- 
ductors Walter, Leonard Bernstein and 
Victor de Sabata would also help for 
eight weeks. 

Will It Work? Division of author- 
ity and responsibility posed obvious prob- 
lems. But the Philharmonic had tried 
it before and found it could work.* Mit- 
ropoulos, who opened the current season, 
and Stokowski, who will close it, had 
convinced the board they could get along. 

Meanwhile, the game of musical con- 


*In the Symphony’s earlier days, three or four 
men, sometimes six, served as regular conductors. 
Even Toscanini shared his podium. Rodzinski and 
John Barbirolli were joint conductors before each 
served alone. 
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RCA Victor 
Co-conductors. Mitropoulos and .. . 





RCA Victor 


York) 
To fill the 


. Stokowski. (SEE: New 
ductors’ chairs had begun. 
void Mitropoulos would leave, Minne- 
apolis called Antal Dorati from the Dal- 
las Symphony, which was still seeking a 
replacement. “Stoky” was not currently 
a permanent conductor and created no 
such problem. 


Best Popular Records 


Perry Como: By the Way 
For You. Skyrockets Orchestra: 
Bow Bells and The Silver Wedding 
Waltz. Deep River Boys: Recess in 
Heaven and It’s Too Soon to Know (Vic- 
tor). 

Jo Stafford: Ave Maria and Smilin’ 
Through. Sportsmen: The House is 
Haunted and The Sleigh. Paul Weston: 
Deep Purple and I Only Have Eyes for 
You (Capitol). 

Buddy Clark: /t’s a Big, Wide, Won- 
derful World and Song of Long Ago. 
Dan Grissom: Recess in Heaven and 
Why Must I Adore You? (Columbia). 

Rhythm. Tex Beneke: East of the 
Sun and Blue Champagne. Freddy Mar- 
tin: It’s What You Do with What You 
Got and So Dear To My Heart (Victor). 

Peggy Lee: Hold Me and Then I'll 
Be Happy. Blue Lu Barker: A Little Bird 
Told Me and What Did You Do To Me? 
(Capitol). 

Franke Carle: Congratulations and 
An Old Magnolia Tree (Columbia). 

Blues. Kay Starr: There Ain’t No 


Sweet. 
and 


Sweet Man Worth the Salt of My Tears. 


and Please Love Me (Capitol). 

Jazz. Louis Armstrong: Please Stop 
Playing Those Blues Boy and Lovely 
Weather We're Having. Dizzy Gillespie: 
Minor Walk and Algo Bueno (Victor). 

Gene Krupa: How High the Moon 
and Tea for Two (Columbia). 
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In 11 Seconds 
‘The Fastest Fight 
On Record Wag 
Completed... 
But In Only 


TWO ! SECONDS 
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MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To see how fast Bayer Aspirin is ready to 
go to work, drop it in a glass of water and 
time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 






pens in the glass, happens in your stomach. 


Q 


Among these are its effectiveness 
and its gentleness. Bayer Aspirin’s 
single active ingredient is so effective, 
doctors regularly prescribe it for pain 
relief...is so gentle to the system 
mothers give it even to small children 
on their déctors’ advice. 

So don’t experiment with drugs 
that have not stood the test of time. 
Use Bayer Aspirin for fast depend- 
able pain relief. And when you buy, 
buy by name. Ask for Bayer Aspirin. 


The reason Bayer Aspirin 

provides amazingly fast re- 

lief from ordinary headache, 
neuritic or neuralgic pain is that it 
starts disintegrating almost instantly 
you take it...is actually ready to go 
to work in two seconds. 

This two second action is important 
because fast relief is important when 
you're in pain. But there are other im- 
portant reasons why millions of 
people use genuine Bayer Aspirin. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing you 
can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 











DONT WAIT FOR 
TOTAL 
DEAFNESS 









Your Hearing 


Must people talk loud- \ 
er to you? Must the 
radio be turned up 
when you are listening * 
to a program? Hear- 
ing loss comes on so 
gradually that you may 
suffer inconvenience 
for years before total deafness closes in. 
VA Do something about it 
“NOW. Get the full facts 
on deafness and hearing 
loss today in this marvel- 
ous free book. Mail the 
coupon now. 


MONO-PAC 
Foremost One-Unit Hearing Aid 


FREE BOOKLET - MAIL COUPON 


I Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. PT-1-26 
l 1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 


i 
1 
| Please send me FREE booklet of interest- 1 
ing, new facts about DEAFNESS AND 3 
! 
| 
| 
| 








HOW TO OVERCOME IT. 


Grow New Giant 


ASPBERRIES 


large | as a Nickel 


NEW MORRISON, Giant of the Black 
and shoulders above other standard Roneenrt, o drower Sa 
story. Says: 
rop Pol fine berries— 


‘During one of th ane serious spring 
MORR ison RASPB uced a heavy 
while other standard varieties - this cagtlen’ ware small, seedy and 
Read al} about them in our og catalog full of 





almost a failure.’ 
poe ar ay trees, shrubs, etc. Write 


Ackerman Nurseries, 5090 Lake St., Gridgman, Mich. 


AIRSICK sete ie 


speed and sudden 
Changes, relieved with 
...Helps to controb 
organs of balance. 


Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 


START A BUSINESS 
OF YOUR OWN 


Like John Lehman, Who Says: 












PEM aS 
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“The complete Fyr-Fyter extin- 
guisher line gives me a steady 
income and real independence.” 


Yes, capable men like John Lehman 
will find an outstanding opportunity 
with Fyr-Fyter. You can be your own 
boss... operate in your own town and 
vicinity . . . build a permanent, steady 
income. No capital needed. We carry 
accounts, make deliveries, pay profits 
weekly. Thousands of prospects due 
to the vast need for fire protection. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Get details on Fyr-Fyter’s famous 
sales kit. . . facts on the complete, 
Underwriters’ approved Fyr-Fyter 
line... how you earn while you 
learn, Write today! No obligotion. 


FYR-FYTER CO. Dept. 35-49, Dayton, Ohio 
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Books 


Twelve’s a Crowd 


On his wedding day, Frank Bunker 
Gilbreth announced to his bride that he 
wanted 12 children. Lillian Moller Gil- 
breth agreed. In 17 years’ they had 12 
children—six boys and six girls. They 
also found time to establish a worldwide 
reputation in a completely new field— 
management engineering. 

The Gilbreths (usually accompanied 
by a half dozen children) would march 
into a factory, take moving pictures of 
the employes at work. At home they pro- 
jected the pictures, analyzed the workers’ 
motions, found which ones could be elim- 
inated. In some cases their suggestions 
increased production as much as 25%. 

In 1924 Frank Gilbreth died. His 
wife went on to even greater renown in 
industrial engineering. Meanwhile the 12 
children grew up. 

Dozens of Tonsils. Two of them, 
Frank Gilbreth Jr. and Ernestine Gil- 
breth Cary, are now the authors of a 
humorous “life with father” book, 
Cheaper by the Dozen (Crowell, New 
York: $3). In it they retell with pride 
and affection the sort of anecdotes large 
families produce—lost children, the tem- 
peramental family car, a mass tonsilec- 
tomy, all abetted by the vigorously ec- 
centric character of their father. 

Parents will be most interested in an 
efficiency expert’s method of rearing 12 
children. Each of the three older children 
was assigned a younger one to dress, 
feed, bathe and put to bed. When an 
extra job arose—painting the porch, for 


_instance—the children submitted sealed 


bids and the lowest bidder got the con- 
tract. Only topics of general interest 
could be discussed during meals. 
Green Fingers. Educators could 
also profit from some Gilbreth tech- 
niques. To teach his children French and 
German he installed phonographs in the 


bathrooms. He taught them touch typing 
in two weeks by painting their fingers 
different colors and the keys for each 
finger to match. 

Housewives will discover one debt 
they owe Gilbreth. It was he who origi- 
nated the step-on garbage can. 


Keyhole to the Future 


When America’s scientific leaders 
were asked to pick the 14 greatest scien- 
tists of all time, their lists agreed on 
only one man now alive: Albert Einstein. 

Readers of Lincoln Barnett’s book, 
The Universe and Dr. Einstein (Sloane, 
New York: $2.50) will see why. First 
Einstein’s theories of relativity are ana- 
lyzed in steps any moderately thoughtful 
person can follow. Then Barnett goes on 
to describe the new view of the world 
implicit in the theories. 

Relativity has helped men compute 
such matters as the radius of the uni- 
verse — 210,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
miles. But it does not stop there. It goes 
on to undermine the comfortable New- 
tonian distinction between what is real 
and what is not. To Barnett (although 
not necessarily to Einstein) it implies 
that human logic is no universal tool; that 
it may crumble to irrelevance even in 
physical realms. 

Hard to Take. To the reader hun- 
gry for answers to the great questions 
of why we're here and where we're 
bound, Barnett’s book will be depress- 
ing. Science has quit business at the old 
materialistic stand. In effect it has de- 
cided that there is no such thing as un- 
derstanding, that man simply must adapt 
himself to uncertainty. 

The two most promising leads toward 
any escape from this maze, says Barnett, 
are the new Mt. Palomar telescope which 
will vastly broaden man’s physical view 
of the cosmos; and once again, Einstein. 

At present he is hard at work on a 
Unified Field Theory—an attempt to dis- 
cover a basic law which will bridge the 
gap between electromagnetism and gravi- 
tation, between matter, space and time. 





Wide World 


The Gilbreths. Painted fingers and phonographs in the bathroom. (SEE: Crowd) 
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Americana 


U.S. Forest Service 
Myrtle. Destroyed, this kind is gone 
forever. (SEE: Woodsman) 


Woodsman—Spare Myrtle! 


Oregon myrtle is a rare evergreen, 
usually found only in the tropics. Its 
beautifully grained, satiny wood is used 
mostly for making salad bowls and or- 
naments. On the southern Oregon coast 
there are still a few virgin stands of age- 
less myrtle 175 feet tall. They are two 
_ or three times the size of some known 
to be more than 200 years old. Most, 
however, already have been cut, and 
commercial demand is a constant threat 
to the rest. 

Last week one such stand, 160 acres 
of the finest virgin groves remaining, was 
being converted into a state park. Credit 
for the move went to Save the Myrtle 
Woods, Inc., set up three years ago to do 
in Oregon what Save the Redwoods had 
done for California. It was the group’s 
third success. Others: a 40-acre park, 
and a 462-acre Federal recreation area. 


Erie to the Gulf 


For at least 30 years there has been 
serious talk of a North-South waterway 
cutting down through the U.S. from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. It 
could provide safe transportation in war- 
time, cheap mine-to-mill haulage for in- 
dustry, pleasure cruises from Lake Supe- 
rior wilderness to colorful New Orleans. 

Last week this dream—or night- 
mare, depending on the viewpoint—was 
closer to reality. At the request of Con- 
gress, Army’s Ohio river Division Engi- 
neer had refurbished and re-submitted 
an elaborate, $439 million plan for a 
water-link between the navigable Ohio 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Probably not more than a hand- 
ful of people hate the Catholic 
Church as it really is. 

But many have heard anti- 
Catholic calumnies from sources 
they have been taught to respect, 
and have come to fear and sus- 
pect the Church as it has been 


falsely represented to them. 


It is hardly reasonable to believe that 
25 millions of Americans would remain 
in the Catholic Church if the rumors cir- 
culated against the Church are true. Nor 
would thousands of others become Catho- 
lics every year if they believed such things 
— without inquiring into the facts. 

That is why the Catholic Church says 
again and again to people everywhere: 
“Investigate! Investigate!” 

The Church makes this appeal not 
merely to settle an argument, nor pri- 
marily to win the good-will of the non- 
Catholic people, although this is a 
hoped-for result. 

Its more important aim is to invite 
people to inquire‘into Christ's truth as 
taught and preserved by the Catholic 
Church down through the centuries. For 
no man, seeking the salvation of his own 
soul, can conscientiously discount the 
Catholic claim to be Christ’s Church on 
the basis of mere rumor and slander when 


the truth is so readily at hand. 


The Catholic Church therefore invites 


SUPREME 


Why The Catholic Church 






you to inquire into its teaching 
and practices...to find out for 
yourself if what you believe about 
the Church is true or false. 

Learn for yourself, for instance, 
if it is true that Catholics give 
divine worship to Mary, the 
Mother of Christ...or if this is 
not just another calumny. If you have 
been led to believe that Catholics wor- 
ship idols and statues... buy and sell the 
divine worship of the Mass...are op- 
posed to the religious freedom granted 
all religions by our Bill of Rights, then 
you have been deceived and misled. 

If you have harbored these or any 
other false beliefs about the Catholic 
Church and its teachings. .. and if, above 
all, such misunderstanding has kept you 
from examining the Catholic claim to 
be the Church established by Christ Him- 
self... you owe it to yourself in good 
conscience to seek the truth. 

We shall be glad to send you free on 
request, a booklet dealing with the points 
mentioned here and many others... in- 
cluding the attitude of the Church toward 
Birth Control...secret societies... the 
salvation of non-Catholics . . > why Catho- 
lic priests are called “Father”... the In- 
quisition and the alleged goings-on 
behind convent walls. Write today... 
ask for Pamphlet No. 7-P. 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Religious Information Bureau 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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Thousands Visit This Famous 
Clinic Every Year ) 


ROG, 





Thisis the administration building of 
the McCleary Clinic and Hospital in 
beautiful Excelsior Springs, Mo., one 


of the most famous health resorts in 
| America. ne year approximately 

6,000 men and women come here 
| fromallpartsofthe UnitedStatesand | 
|| Canadaand several foreign countries | 
|| to receive specialized treatment for | 
rectaland colon diseasesand stomach | 
|| disorders. Since 1906, when theclinic 
was opened, more than 70,000 have _ || 
been treated here. If youareamong | 
those afflicted with rectal andcolon || 
disorders or stomach troubles, write | 
for the free booklet describing the 
McCleary Clinic and telling you of 
the dangers of delayed treatment. It 
contains the names of several thou- 
sand former patients. Doubtless there 
are many from your own City or town; 
some of them may be among your 
|| close friends or neighbors. Address 
|| your request to: 


| THE McCLEARY CLINIC 
AND HOSPITAL 


|| 182 Elms Boulevard Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

























Collection includes 6 separate 
varieties, all rust-proof, in the 


most exquisite colors, 
6 Varieties Only 30¢ 
6 full size packets... 


Send for FREE ‘Seed Book 


L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 
DEPT. MADISON 1, WIS. 





Write for \ 
handy 


rate folder AB Qe * Foes & ST. CHARLES 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. “‘Patent Guide’’ 
containing information on patent protection and pro- 
cedure with ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form will be 
forwarded to you upon request—without obligation. 


ee A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 


ge Patent Attorneys 
District a Building 
oe 5, D. C. 


Cut Your Building Costs 
with 
Multi-Duty Planer 


Barns, Sheds—Easy to turn rough 
, worked building material ... 
New BELSAW 905 Planer is 
a multi-duty machine built 
for every planing need. Takes 
oe lumber up to 12 x 6 inches, 
urns out smooth, finished mate- 
tous for ALL your buildings. 
With simple, inexpensive attach- 
ments, your Belsaw Planer does 
the work of a dozen machines — 
Jointing, Matching, mi 
and Moulding — to produce 
popular forms of worked lumber. 
POWER-FEEDS at 24-ft.per min- 
ute! Round safety cutterhead with three knives, chip break- 
er and pressure bar—Hi est Quality at Lowest Cost. Send 
posteard today for FREE book, ‘‘How to Make Lumber.” 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO. A-1093 Field Bidg. 
315 Westport Road Kansas City, Mo. 
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Amazing 
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and Lake Erie. Now the matter had been 
given for decision to the seven-man 
Board of Engineers. Evéntually it will 
go to Congress. 

There, the going might get rough. 
Although one Ohio Congressman char- 
acterized the project America’s “most 
meritorious water resource development 
. . . Vital to national defense,” there was 
at least one Pennsylvania Congressman 
certain to fight it bitterly. 

The Ayes. Actually, 


this 105-mile 


| canal linking the vast Great Lakes sys- 





the Atlantic ocean and the Missis- 
sippi river would affect all 48 
their taxpayers and consumers. Army 
engineers estimated its benefits on a 
yearly basis would exceed its cost by 
$4.5 million. By connecting industry— 
particularly the vital Pittsburgh-Youngs- 
town area—with raw materials and mar- 
kets, it would stimulate a broad segment 
of the economy. It also would help check 
floods and pollution, save lives and prop- 
erty, afford recreation. An independent 
survey by a New York engineering firm 
wholeheartedly confirmed these findings. 

The Nays. Chief opponent is the 
Upper Ohio Valley Association, which 
includes railroads, labor unions, and 
some Pittsburgh steel companies. They 
call the project unnecessary and fantas- 
tic. Their main objections: 

ee The waterway would cost not 
$439 million, as estimated, but $800 
million. 

e @ It would not get the volume of 
trafic predicted for it, and couldn’t han- 
dle it if it did. (Freezing would keep it 
idle four months a year.) 

eet would divert 
yearly from the railroads. 

e e Biggest beneficiaries would be 
two Youngstown, Ohio, steel plants. In the 
beginning at least, they would get 50% 
of the “assured” savings. 

e @ The major reservoir (at Ashta- 
bula, Ohio) would be a flood-threat to 
nearby towns, was impractical anyway 
because the soil wouldn’t hold water. 

Eyestrain. In any event, nothing 
was likely to happen overnight. The 
Board of Engineers must first plow 
through a voluminous report plus a thick 
volume of pro-and-con testimony. 


42nd St. Dip 


New York City is virtually  sur- 
rounded by water. But in sweltering 
summertime, New Yorkers and visiting 
tourists must travel miles to find a clean 
place to swim. 

Each year New York’s Health De- 
partment issues a growing list of beaches 
too polluted to be safe. Of 1.1 million 
acres of water around the city and Long 
Island, 161,000 are risky or definitely 
unsafe; 30% won’t even produce edible 
shellfish. 

Last fortnight came a_ spectacular 
announcement: New York was beginning 
a 10-year sewage treatment plan, to cost 
$180-—$200 million. If New Jersey follows 
suit, in 10 or 15 years, said authorities, 


tem, 


million 


$61 


| people may be swimming safely off 42nd 
| St. piers. 


states, - 


Radio-TV 





Horace Heidt. Could his young talent 
hang on to No. 1? (SEE: Fight) 


Heidt’s Fight 


Last week bandleader Horace Heidt 
was sitting, somewhat uneasily, in NBC's 
“No. 1 spot”—Sunday night from 7 to 
7:30 (EST). Hew he got there was part 
of the story of radio’s year of upheaval. 

In late 1947, Heidt dreamed up the 
plan for his Original Youth Opportunity 
Program, a talent show spotlighting 
young entertainers. NBC, expecting noth- 
ing spectacular, gave him a late Sunday 
evening half-hour. Surprisingly, Heidt 
broke into the Hooper poll’s “top ten.” 

So, when Jack Benny switched to 
CBS (PatHFINpER, Dec. 15), NBC took a 
chance and offered his spot to Heidt. 

The Contestants. Gamely, emcee 
Heidt accepted the challenge. He was not 
worried about competing with Benny. 
He expected to hold his audience and 
eventually—perhaps next fall—surpass 
Benny’s high mmapeneting. 

But on Jan. 2, when the shows were 
first aired together, Benny’s Hooper 
soared to 27.8, his highest this season, 
while Heidt’s dropped almost 6 points to 
11.7. Whether Heidt could come up again 
was a question for the future. 

Battle of Giants. Behind the 
Benny-Heidt contest was a more far- 
reaching fight between the two major 
networks, CBS and NBC. Thus far NBC 
seemed to be on the losing end. With 
Amos ’n’ Andy and Jack Benny won over 
to CBS, other NBC stars began thinking 
about moving. Edgar Bergen had quit 
radio—temporarily. (There were rumors 
that he was already dickering with CBS 
for a spot beginning next fall.) 

Unprepared but undismayed, 


NBC 
PATHFINDER 





knuckled down for a fight, announced a | 


“long-range campaign to bring new 
voices to radio and new faces to tele- 
vision.” Some critics thought this jolt 
might be good for NBC. 

The Villain. Undoubtedly, the im- 
pact of TV was partly responsible for 
the current turmoil in radio. Television 
was beginning to rock the foundations of 
radio’s ivory tower and the stars and 
networks were suffering the first con- 
cussions. Within the next few years, there 
were bound to be bigger quakes. 


Legal Static on TV 


Television last week was posing new 
problems to the forces of government. 

@ @ One such question the Detroit 
housing commission met with a ban on 
outdoor TV antennas in their low-income 
slum-clearance apartments. Crowded 
housing was one reason. “We have 100 
applicants for every family we’re able to 
care for,” said commission director James 
H. Inglis. “We feel if families can afford 
a television set, they should save more 
money and buy themselves a house.” 

e @e Kentucky and Pennsylvania had 
bad news for barkeeps: If they showed 
television, they would have to pay the 
regular state amusement tax. The two 
states were the first to apply a tax this 
way. Others equally fund-hungry prob- 
ably would follow. 


Riddle Faddle 


Thirteen weeks ago Ralph Edwards, 
ring-master on Truth or Consequences 
(NBC, Sat., 8:30 p.m. EST) launched a 
guess-who contest with a riddle: 

If two and three our number be 

Then we are four, yet we are three 
And when time’s come and life’s begun 
Then five and two are then about one. 

Last month, after many further, 
broader clues, Oscar Keith, 31, a brick 
factory worker in Munster, Ind., guessed 
the answer: Veloz and Yolanda, a dance 
team. And last fortnight, if anybody 
cared, NBC mailed out a press release 
with Edwards’ own explanation of the 
original riddle: 

“The vital clue in the first two lines 
was that ‘five’ was the number for ‘Papa 
and Mama Hush’. ‘If two and three OUR 
number be’ meaning the fifth ‘Hush’ con- 
test. The next line, ‘Then we are four, 
yet we are three’ meant if ‘Papa and 
Mama Hush’ were the fifth ‘Hush’ con- 
test, they were also fourth and third 
‘Hush’ contests, which meant they were 
‘Mr. and Mrs.’ as well as-the same as 
Martha Graham, who was the third ‘Hush’ 
and a dancer. 

Dizzy and Dizzier. “The key word in 
the next line was ‘time’. The line read 
‘And when time’s come and life’s begun’ 
with ‘time’ meaning tempo and applying 
to dancing. The final line reading ‘Then 
five and two are then about one,’ referred 
to the letters of the alphabet with ‘about’ 
meaning ‘reversed’. The second and fifth 











letters of the alphabet from the end are | 


‘V’ and ‘Y’, and ‘V’ and ‘Y’ are then 
about one, meaning a team.” 
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l— Peter PAIN HAS YOU ALL TIED UP WITH 


CHEST COLD 


@ Rub in Ben-Gay, quick! Gently warming Ben-Gay brings ~ 
speedy, welcome relief from chest-cold discomfort. You see, 
Ben-Gay contains up to 2/2 times more methy] salicylate and 
menthol—two pain-relieving agents known to all doctors—than 
five other widely offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, 


the original Baume Analgésique. 


Also for Pain due to RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 


CATCHES 
ANIMALS 
ALIVE! 
CAN’T HARM CHILDREN, PETS, BIRDS, POULTRY 
It’s amazing how the new HAVAHART catches rats, rabbits, squirrels 
and other animals, yet it’s harmless to children and 
pets. Simple to set, 
tustproof. No springs! 
No jaws! Animal walks 
in to get bait, and the 
doors close! Send 
postal for free booklet. 


HAVAHART, 
22 N. Water St. 
Ossining, N.Y. 













send no money! 


Free, 12-page,_ illustrated 
booklet shows you how you 
can save from 10% to 50% 
and have your comfortable 
old shoes repaired just as the 
factory would do it. Strong box 
we send you free, makes it easy 
to mail your shoes. Pay when 
they're delivered. Prices are 
low: full soles and heels, com- 
plete reconditioning — only 
$3.49; new heels and upbuilding— $1.98, etc. New 
life, added wear, new looks ata big saving to you. 
Send for Free Box and Booklet today! 


CENTURY SHOE REPAIR 
204 Park Avenue Baltimore 1, Md. 


booklet on 
shoe care 
and heavy 
mailing carton 











NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
—A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
does not cause a rash. Try NR—you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated—their action is dependable, thor- 
ough, yet gentle as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25c box and use as directed. 











WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 


JOURNAL are expanding their 


subscription sales organiza- 
tions. Several men and women 
will be employed to sell one 
magazine or the other. You may 
qualify for one of these pleas- 
ant, profitable positions. You 
must have a car, but no experi- 
ence is necessary and there is 
nothing for you to buy. You 
will be given personal, individ- 


ual training. Write today giving 


full details about yourself. 


Address your letter to: 


PATHFINDER 


Department KU-I 
PATHFINDER Building 
1323 “‘M” Street, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 
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Movies 


Art vs. Gold 


Every year about this time movie- 
makers carefully check the pictures se- 
lected as the year’s best, beam with pride 
when their films are included. But, being 
practical people, they watch with even 
more care the film “gold” list—the 
movies which were the top boxoffice 
draws. 

Top money-makers for "48:* Bache- 
lor and-the Bobby-Soxer, Cass Timber- 
lane, Green Dolphin Street, Life With 
Father, Mother Wore Tights, Road to 
Rio, Unconquered. As in other years, few 
of them were on “best picture” lists. 


Libel & Laughter 


In 1946 novelist E. (for Eileen) 
Arnot Robertson (The Signpost, Four 
Frightened People) was dropped as the 
British Broadcasting Co.’s film critic 
after Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer banned her 
from previewing its movies. Earlier, in a 
letter to BBC, the film company had 
charged: Miss Robertson’s reviews were 
“unnecessarily harmful,” she was against 
“heart interest” in films, and she punctu- 
ated her reviews with a “charming but 
extremely cynical little laugh.” 

Specifically, what got MGM’s goat 
was Miss Robertson’s comment on_ its 
The Green Years: “When will Hollywood 
learn,” she asked, “that to make every- 
thing larger, louder and lumpier than life 
is simply to diminish its effects?” 

Up in Arms. The irate and un- 
employed Miss Robertson sued MGM for 
libel, collected $6,000 damages. A year 
later, however, the court reversed its de- 
cision, stated that MGM’s letter was 
merely “fair comment,” innocent of mal- 
ice. And the court presented Miss Rob- 
ertson with a bill for $20,000 in costs. 

By the end of 1948 Miss Robertson’s 
colleagues, the London Critics Circle, 
had finally rallied to the rescue. They 
started a fund-raising campaign ($28,- 
000) to finance a last appeal for critic 
Robertson to the House of Lords. And 
last week came word of more help from 
America. The New York Film Critics 
Circle passed a resolution supporting 
Miss Robertson, pledging “to give finan- 
cial support if found necessary.” 


Out of the Pit 


The Snake Pit (20th Century-Fox) 
is a superb screen version of Mary Jane 
Ward’s best seller about an insane asy- 
lum and its inmates. Here is a film jam- 
packed with a number of virtues rarely 
found in Hollywood’s products. It has 
daring, courage, good taste, and integrity. 

As in the book, an aspiring author- 
ess (Olivia de Havilland) suffers a men- 
tal collapse and is sent to an institution. 
There her condition improves and de- 


* Period covered in Motion Picture Daily sum- 
mary: September 1947 to September 1948. 


generates. Sometimes she is compara- 
tively rational. At others she suffers a re- 
lapse and retreats, screaming, into the 
private world of the insane. 

The movie is best when it is showing 
the mechanics of the asylum in operation. 
The harassed and overworked staff, the 
inadequate facilities, and the writhing, 
tormented patients combine to make a 
shocking and painfully disturbing por- 





... to @ state of tortured anxiety... 





... and through anguished fear, Olivia 
shows the mind-sick heroine. (SEE: Pit) 
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trait. The Snake Pit reminds us that we 
have made comparatively little progress 
in the institutional treatment of the men- 
tally ill, and it gets its message across 
with rare skill and insight. 

Miss de Havilland is magnificent, 
and performs with a delicacy that keeps 
the heroine from seeming in any way 
grotesque. She is a frightened and un- 
happy human being, but not a freak. Leo 
Genn is fine as the psychiatrist who 
makes special efforts to help Miss de 
Havilland; Mark Stevens is agreeable in 
the small role of her husband; and such 
veteran character actresses as Ruth Don- 
nelly, Isabel Jewell, Lee Patrick and 


Beulah Bondi are all quite remarkable. 


Manhunt Supreme 


By superb acting and skillful direc- 
tion, the now old-hat manhunt theme has 
been built into topflight screen entertain- 
ment in Act of Violence (MGM). 

It’s strong, grim screenfare with 
little humor or gaiety to relieve the ten- 
sion as Robert Ryan relentlessly stalks 
his victim, Van Heflin. Director Fred 
(The Search) Zinnemann makes the ac- 
tion move at a swift pace and develops 
the characters, down to the smallest part, 
with a sure hand. 

Heflin is an ex-Army pilot, who has 
been shot down with his crew over Ger- 
many and imprisoned in a Nazi camp. To 
save his own skin, he plays the informer, 
snitches on his fellow-prisoners as they 
try to escape. All are killed except Ryan, 
who makes it his life’s objective to kill 
Heflin. 

Both hunted and hunter give well- 
studied performances. Heflin’s mental 
and moral breakdown, brought on by 
fear of his pursuer and his own guilty 
conscience, is realistic and expert. And 
Ryan’s relentless tracking should send 
shivers down any moviegoer’s spine. 


Budget Measures 


Hollywood’s current economy wave 
was bringing good news to moviegoers 
last week: To save money, film compa- 
nies were reissuing old movies like /t 
Happened One Night, A Night at the 
Opera, You Can’t Take It With You, 
Wuthering Heights. And exhibitors show- 
ing them reported packed theaters. Rea- 
sons: a new audience has grown up dur- 
ing the 10 or 15 years since the films 
were released; and most reissues are 
really good pictures, the pick of the 
screen crop. 

Warmed Over. Moviemakers also 
had two other plans for boosting box- 
office grosses. Taking the lead among 
the major studios, MGM announced last 
week it would make low-budget films 
($500,000 or less). And several major 
studios have begun to remake old films, 
claiming costs of adapting scripts are 
less than buying a new play or story. 

In this category, already in the mak- 
ing are new versions of Broadway Bill, A 
Connecticut Yankee, Strawberry Blonde 
(with music added and a new title, One 
Sunday Afternoon), and Little Women. 
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CONSTIPATION 


Brings DOWBLE Distress 
—Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 














Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
: logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
— feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 


DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


] It relieves constipation thoroughly, 

pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle —Thorough 


Feel right overnight—Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 









‘ror FREE OUTFIT BSTON 

FOR THIOMBSI ao 
Women go wild about ‘‘Form-Tailored”’ 
Lingerie—new, glamorous styling, new DIRECT TO YOU $ 95 
kind of fitting, high quality workman- ie 


RB how prices. bring quick, orders. | Genuine Beautiful Rockdale up 
4 J siery, girdles anc under- = : 

wear for the whole family. If you want Monuments, Markers. Satis- EASY 
money, full or spare time, write today faction or MONEY BACK. 


for complete, beautiful, illustrated Freight paid. Writ Terms 
Style Equipment — sent ABSOLUTELY g 2 for our 


‘oh 
1682 
193) 
ee 
FREE. FREE Catalog and compare prices. orm * 


WORLD'S STAR-MALLOCH ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO. 
Dept. L-3, Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. 513 JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Get Well 


*, QUICKER 


19gs DAZZLER 
From Your Cough 


CARNATION 
FOLEY’ 


Flashing red, winter-hardy, 




















everblooming . . . 40 to 50 
blooms at one time. Flowers 8 to 
10 weeks after planting till frost. 


FREE!...Garden Beauty Book...Write Today! 
R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 1462 _Three Rivers, Mich. 2 


[ARC WELDER 


A sturdy, compact, metal Arc 
a » Welding Outfit. 110 AC-DC. 


Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 


| REPRESENTATIVES 


For reliable, nationally-known manu- 





“ . - 

5 Guaranteed, Used by garages, ; 
mechanics, farmers, etc. Re- facturer of guaranteed farm Roof Coat- 
pairs tools, auto fenders, . . >..: + 
toys, etc. Everything you ings and Aluminum Paints. Full or part 


need—Welder, large Helmet, . ° ° ° 
time. Liberal commission contract. 


Rods, Attachments, Instruc- 


COMPLETE tions. Only $5.95 postpaid, . * 
or C.0.D. plus few cents W rite: 

S 95 postage. | Ten-day Trial Of- THE AMERICAN ASBESTOS PRODUCTS CO, 
fer. Money Back if not satisfied. o P 
MINEX, 101 Deboit St., Newtown, Ohio ept. P. 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 








INVENTORS 0h 


Patentlawsencourage the development of inventions. 


. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 8. n VY 
Patent Office. Write for further particulars as to No Experience ! 
atent protection and procedure and ‘Invention Necessary 
zecord'’’ form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-X Victor Building 


Here’s CASH for you . . . easy! Show friends, neighbors 
amazing laundry-saving tablecloths, aprons, rainwear, 
babies’ needs, etc. Tremendous demand. Sell on _ sight. 
BIG PROFITS. full or part time. Write for FREE Outfit. 
LORAINE PRODUCTS, Dept. DM-113 
Washington 1, D.C. | 411 So. Clinton Street Chicage 7, IMineois 


4¢ 












RESET EASY! No 
_ skill required. 
LOOSE f Handles like 


putty...hardens 


§ into wood. 


IN CANS 
OR TUBES 






WON'T CHIP OR CRACK 


STOPS FOGGY WINDSHIELDS 


> . . 

. im ESR NEW Chemical Mitt 
a ae, ] Amazing D ! Autoists 

= wildovernew**NO- ** Windshield 
Cleaner, Simply glide over windshield 
y-treated Mitt—at once glass sparkles 
crystalclear. Cloudy haze, mist, dust, grime dis- 
appearlike magic. Stops fogging. Sellslike wild! 


FOR AGENTS ‘“2pleofer sent im- 


iately to all who 
send name at once. A penny postal wil! do. SEND NO MO i 
your name. 


KRISTEE CO... 863 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO 


INVENTORS 


If you have a valuable invention, 
to authorize a preliminary search through appropriate 
classes of U. 8. patents. This firm is registered to prac 
tice before the Patent Office,—is available to make such 
a search and to report to you concerning the probable 
Patentability of your invention. Booklet and convenient 
“*Evidence of Invention’’ form sent upon request. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 


447-A Merlin Building, Washington 6, 6. 


THE ORIGINAL 
AUNT MARY'S SWEET CORN SEED 


It’s sweeter, grows stronger-better flavor-more tender. 
Stays in the roasting ear more weeks than most sweet 
corn does days-large white ears. Once you try it you 
will raise no other. Finest for canning or freezing. 
1-Ib. mailed in U.S. p.p. prepaid $1.00. 
5-Ib. to gardeners p.p. prepaid $3.75. 


BLAINE VAN TILBURG, DISTRIBUTOR 
Rockford, Ohio 








the usual procedure is 









PIMPLES » BLACKHEADS: 


TRY THIS PROMPT RELIEF FOR 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED BLEMISHES 
Cuticura contains valuable, scientific medical in- 

edients to promptly relieve, help nature heal. 
Goniafacton guaranteed. At druggists! Buy today! 


CUTICURA Stnrment 


OINTMENT 


Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 

hlegm and aid nature to soothe and 
coal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like 
the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 








50 








Box 682 | 





Bypaths 


Size 8-AAA 


There’s a Destiny that shapes our ends, 
But what a trick she played me, 
To shape no shoes to fit the ends, 
That Destiny has made me. 
—Chloris Larsen 
. o . 
The trouble with an old-fashioned 
winter is today’s cost of fuel. 
” 7 © 
Don’t ask now what the Inaugura- 
tion cost the taxpayers—we won’t know 
that until the end of the term! 
. ° 
The Hoover report should be the 
ideal answer to our governmental prob- 
lems; he’s been in the business himself. 
e e e 
A second-story man is a husband 
with two alibis. 


Washington Definitions 


Planned: botched or bungled. 
Managed: mangled. 
Controlled: crippled. 


Stabilized: strangled. 
Regulated: ruined. 
e ° . 


The price of sausage is still too high 
for the groundhog to take a chance on 
coming out next week. 

. + e 

If you have a grudge against your 
alarm clock, remember that more people 
die in bed than anywhere else. 

oo & e 

Probably the reason so many people 
never learn the value of money is that 
they never get enough research material. 

* es e 

The Senators may bicker over whom 
they want for preacher, but so far no- 
body’s suggested changing “In God We 
Trust” on our coins. 


“I think he wants us to build a fire...” 





“1 heard a rumor from the front office 
that we’re being replaced with usherettes 
shortly. That might explain a few things 
that have happened lately.” 


Marriage is described as a state of 
mind, divorce a secession from the union 
that is sometimes arranged by confed- 
erates. 


Quips 

With Newfoundland added, the Do- 
minion of Canada becomes larger than 
Europe, although a _ great deal 
trouble.—Detroit News. 


less 


The statesman saves where the poli- 
tician merely wastes.—Richmond News- 
Leader. 

a e = 

With respect to the world at large, 
the American taxpayer is fast becoming 
his brother’s keeper-upper.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
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Kitchenaider-Mullinaider Combination 
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It’s as easy as A-B-C to own a dream 
kitchen the Youngstown way. 

You simply select a Youngstown 
Kitchenaider cabinet sink, then add 
base and wall cabinets and accessories 
to match. No costly alterations! 
Buy it all at once or a unit at a time. 
Either way you get a gorgeous white- 
enameled steel kitchen with generous 
storage space, broad work surfaces, 
everything you need where you need it! 
The price? Remember this: 


These units are produced in volume 


(48” 





by expert craftsmen. High volume 
means low prices—that’s the secret of 
Youngstown’s leadership in kitchens! 
The kitchen shown features a 66” 
Kitchenaider. Financed through 
dealer or bank, it costs only a few 
dollars a month. Easy? Why. sure! 


See your Youngstown dealer for 
kitchen planning ideas. If you build. 
insist on a Youngstown Kitchen 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Warren, Ohio 
World's Largest Makers of Steel Kitchens 


twin-bowl Kitchenaider cabinet sink shown) speeds 


food preparation and dishwashing. Extra’ work 
surface with sliding-removable drainboard. Giant 


storage space. Second bow] extra-deep—11”. Mullin- 
aider grinds away garbage, sends it down the drain. 


‘. —_———— 
~~ Rang SEND 
{ ~ =s Get this exciting booklet! 
‘tr 
, 20 pages featuring _ 
wma Po | beautiful Youngstown — 
“l na | Kitchens in color. Full 


Mullinaider electric garbage disposer 
keeps kitchen clean by grinding away 
garbage before it piles up. Safe, sanitary. 
Fits all Kitchenaiders, and most other 
modern sinks. Ask for free demonstration. 


To learn the name of a nearby dealer, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


details on Youngstown 
units and tips on ar- 
ranging a new kitchen. 
Enclose 10c in cash, 
! No stamps, please. 
' 
| | plan to remodel [) 
| | plan to build [Fj 


| want Free Home 


Mullinaider [1] 
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Demonstration of 
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BY MULLINS 


LOUPON TODAY! 


Youngstown Kitchens 

Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Dept. P-149, Warren, Ohio 

Please send me your Youngstown Kitchen booklet. 

1 enclose 10c in cash. 
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(HESTERFTELD 


i MILDER JJELTER TASTING (‘OOLER SMOKING 


\ 
| auways SMOKE 
CHESTERFIELDS BECAUSE THEYRE 
MILD aNb THEY TASTE GOOD... 


/75 MY ee ure 
Gin 


STARRING IN THE ENTERPRISE PRODUCTION 


“NO MINOR VICES” 
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“TOBACE c0 FARME as 


Copyright 1949, Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 





